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Designed specifically to assist local district 
personnel in the plannjjgpg, management', and administraCtion of k career 
education program, this project is also intended' to provide a 
comprehensive guide foi: implementing career education concepts on a 
State and national basis. (The Batesburg-Leesville Career Education 
Project vas implemented in a school district^ sending apprbtimately * ' 
3,100 students in grades K-12 with a professional staff of / 
approximately 130 teachers, counselors, and administrators. ) The 
report provides local school administrators with an overall picture 
of the various strategies used to manage a career development program 
and outlines the roles played- by administrators such, as 
superintendents of schools, principals, and career development 
coordinators. Product and process objectives are outlined for grades 
1-6, grades 7-9, grades 10-12, and for' special education. Project^ 
objectives are portrayed on a PERT (Program Evaluation 'and Review 
Techniques) chart. Project implementation from the ^teacher *s point, of 
view identifies the role of the teacher in the career education 
movement and reconstructs events, experiences, and preparations which 
preface actual classroom application of process gl) jectlves. A sample 
lesson plan outline is included. Discussion of administrator 
implementation focuses on the roles of *the district superintendent of 
schools and local principals. Oth^r sections^ discuss evaluation, * 
inservice training, staff utilization, successful areas of emphasis, 
problem areas, and general recommendations^ Two guidance ne«[sletters 
are appended. (TA) 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE , ^ 

. Thp purpose of this document is to assist local district personnel in the planning, 
managSmcnt, arid administration of a successful career, e'ducat ion program. T>|fc major emphasis 
of the data will be. the identification of ' practical ways of implcnrenting Viareer education 
concepts; consequently^ the language and general point of view will .be structured to meet the 
needs of the local coordinator and the classroom teacher. ' * , 

Another imf)ortant endeavor of this bfoqluirq ^ js . to identify , the major strengths a/id 
waiknes^e^ of the Batesburg-Leesville Career Eduiftibn Prpject. As the. pilot project in the stat-c 
of South Carolina, Batesburg-Leesville has expe/ieijced many- of the 'groWing pains and 
frustration's encountered by most beginning programs. HoweVtr, the district has also realized a 
moderate degree of success in many areas. ' - '\ . 

This document will, pinpoint' these auspicious activities, 2ind will describe the role of the 
district personnel in helping these accomplishments . to be achieved: It^ is ho0ed \hat this 
information will be of s(?rvice in the planning and implementation of 3^out program. 
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■ ^ ■ . DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT SETTING 

( 

"The site ol the South C'arohiia Department of lulucation's Research and Pevelopmenl , 
Project is l.exington County School District Three, serving the Batesburg-Leesville arciti This* 
' school district serves approximately 3 J 00 students in grades kindergarten tlipough twelve with a 
professional staff of ap|)foximately 130 teachers, counselors, and administrators. The' 
organizational stnicture of the total system includes: 

Gracilw K-4 i 

« 

Batpifcurg l^imary and lilenientary Jichools 
Lee;{ville lilenientiiry School 

Grades 1-6 

Utopia Klementary Sch9ol (Small, rural '^choo^mder the same administration as Lccsville 
HIenientary) 

Grades 5-S ^ 

Batesburg-Leesville Middle School > 
Special Education . .. 

Ungraded, separate school ' ' 

Grades 9-12 

Batcsburg-Lccsville High School 

The district administration presently includtis a superintendent, a federal program 
coordinator, four building principals, and the Career Education Project staff. The community 
itself is in a transition period from a traditionally agriculture-based economy to a more^chnical 
anc^ service-based economy. 
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STATEMENT OF PROJECT COALS 



The three basic project goals established lor the Uatesburg-Leesville Career Hducation 
project were: 




A, To dcvclop vii (^'a rccr Kducation Program in Lexington School District Three that has 
the potential, practically and economically, Vor statewide implementation. 

B, To demonstrate and measure the effectiveness of Career Education with regard to 
achievement of stated objectives. t 

'C. To develop an informational handbook and audio-visual supplement for utilization by. 
other school districts m establishing a ^"workable" Career Education program. 
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Major oujKcriviis 



In ortlor to rcali/i* the basic goals discussed in the preceding section, three types ot 
I objectives were 'developed the product objectives, the process objectives, and the project 
' objectives. ^ 

V ^ . • 

As is evident to the average reader, these objectives, due to tbcir visual similarity, were a 
major V)urce of confusion. To complicate matters eveti further, the local staff and \idministratioM 
hat! virtually no input in the actual planning, organization, and writing of the major objectives. 
This was all done by an independent staff prior to Batcsburg-Lecsville*s involvement in the career 
fHlucation concept. * 

Because of this oversight, many of the stated aims were both cumbersome and impnU:tical 
• having little, significance or Sensitivity for tlie special needs of the local staff. tcm4*Crs. or 
students. During the 197^-74 school year, however, the Career Education staff (with valuable 
assistance from The Research Coordinating Unit of the State Department of Education) made 
provisions for st)lving this problem. 

This vyas achieved through the adoption of a new set of objectives and a more concise, less 
complicated planning format. F-or sake of depicting the developmental process of the 
JJatesb'urg-l.eesvTlle C^ireer Education project, both the original objectives and the modified 
' version are includcul. ^ 

ORIGINAL OBJECTIVES ' 

1. I ML PRODlJCr OBJfX riVIi.S ^ ... i 

Outlined the* types of student outcomes that career education strives to achieve,. These 
objectives deal with the kinds of behavior students must demonstrate in order to make a 
rational personal career decision and then to pursue that decision successfully. 



Tin: PROCf ss objhctivhs 



Detailed the educational strategies and techni(iues to be used in achieving the desired 
student outcome. Essentially, these process objectives served to define the minimum 
educationaPactivities to be implemented through the project. 

3. the: PROJECT OBJECTIVES ' 

Provided a system of events that would lead to the accomplishment of both the product 
and process objectives. The project objectives were the actual implementation strategy of 
the overall prograin; j.e., the administrative **how to'' guide. 

NOTE: 

# 

The project objectives were designed for the purpose of guiding the career education staff in 
the proper administration of the general program. Unfortunately, these proved ineffective and f>r 
the most part, confusing. In reality, the project objectives were more of a list of duties and 
responsibilities than h useful guide, The^^actual "^how to'' was left up to the local administrators 
and career education staff . ^ 



A. (irattcH t-6 C pmponeni 
1. Product Objectives 



[inch student Will: ^ ' % 

a. have a knowledge \ind understanding of the economic, sociiH, and personal 
importance of work./ 

b. understand the range, nature, and relatedness of occupations in each of the career 
groups and in the specific occupational clusters covered. 

c. show an awareness of tlie need Tor basic educational skills in the world of work. 

d. know and practice the desirable habits and attitudes that are needed in the world 
of work. 

e' practice decision making and simulate career selection. * ^ 

r. demonstrate a positive seH'-iniage ^and attitude toward others, 
g. have an awareness of his interests. 

2, Process Objectives ; 

a. Teachers will develop four (4) career e^ducation units for use during the 1972-73 
school year that will: 

(1) encompass all occupational cluster groups (Service^ Business, Science, and 
Communications) and show the relationslrtq between them. 

(2) »be integrated with all subject matter to emphasize the relationship of and 

need for basic skills in the v/xyrldM work. 

(3) provide activities to emphasizc^fcsirable habits and attitudes for life and 

(4) provide individual and group acrmties that enhance occupational aspirations, 
' student concept of self, and student ability to get along with others. 

(5) provide each student the opportunity to participate in activities .for the 
evaluation of career interests and aptitudes. 

(6) incorporate extensive use of audio-visual materials in career education. 

(7) provide activities for students to plan parts of each unit and simulate a 
career choice related to each unit. • , / , 

(S) provide community involvement and activities to take ^ students into the 
working world. ' . ^ 

b, Tedchers will evaluate each unit with regard to instructional techniques and 
process activities in relation to their effectiveness in producing established product 

' objectives, 

B. CiFades 7-9 Component " ^ 

I . Product Objectives ' ^ 

Each student will: 

a. have a knowledge and understanding of the economic, social and personal 
importance of work. 

b. understand the range, nature, and relatedness of occupations in specific 
oc(^upational clusters covered during the year. 

c. understand the need for basic educational skills in the world of work. 

d. know and practice the desirable habits and attitudes that are needed in the world 
of work. 

e. practice decision making and narrow career choices. 
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f, dcmtin?itnitc a pn?5ittvc self-image altitude toward othcn». 

g. have u knowledge atxi understanding ol liis interests. abilitic<i, values, and needs. 
Ii. base his career chQice(s)i^n his knowlodge and understanding of his interests, 

abilities, values, and needs. * 
i. have a basic understanding of the consequences of his career choices. 



lYocess Objectives 



) 



a. Teachers will develop four (4) career education units for use during! the r972-73 
school year that will: 

(1) pmvide for the ^Exploration of all occupational clusters at the 7th and 8th 
grade Ic'vel and will relate basictsubject mattcMo e^ch cluster studied. 

(2) provide lor the n^-deptli study of all occupational clusters and relate basic 
subject matter to those clusters a*t the 9th grade level. 

(3) ' focus upon the need for basic skills in i-hc world of v/o^. 

(4) provide activities for students to learn desirable habits and attitudes for life 
and^work. ^ ^ 

(5) provide activities for students to practice decision making and narrow career 
choices. 

provide individual and group activities that enhance occupational aspirations, 
student self-concept and the ability to get along with others. 
(7) provide activities for students to explore and access their interests, abilities, 
values, and needs, and apply this knowledge in narrowing career choices. 

b. Teachers vyill evaluate each unit with regard to the effectiveness of instructional 
techniques and process activities in producing established product objectives. 
Teachers will relate course material to career preparatfon and the world of work. 

* df Teachers, counselors, and project staff will provide students with the opportunity 
to explore in-depth five (5) chosen cluslers, 
e. Projeyi staff will provide ninth graders with a supplementary exploration program 
during the first six weeks period. 

Grades 10-12 Component ' 

\, Product Objectives , 

Each student will: 



c. 



< 



a. have a knowledge And understanding of the economic, social, and personal 
significance of work. 

b. understand the range, nature, and relatedness of ^1 work. , 

c. understand the need for basic educational skills in the world of work. 

d. know and practice the . desirable habits and attitudes that are needed ia the world 
of work. 

e. demonstrate a positive self«i^ge and attitude toward others. 

r have a knowledge and understanding of his interests^ abilities, values, and needs. 

g. base his career choice(s) on his knowledge and understanding of his interests, 
abilities, values^ and needs. 

h. ' have a basic understanding of the consequences of his career choice(s). 

i. narrow his career choices to one occupational area and make a decision between a 
vocational or a college preparatory program. . . ^ 

j. plan an educational program appropriate for his college choice, 
k. be placed in a job or higher education program following termination from 



school.^ 
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* 2. Process Objectives " . 

a. Teachers wiU'relate course material to career preparation and^J^H^ world of work,' 
/ '.b. Teachers will develop. four (4) caxefer education themes foi^individ^iaLpcpj^cts that 

^ will: r - ' ^ • 

(1) provide for iif-depth exploration of chosen occupational clusters. 1^ 

(2) provide. for group activities that illustrate the'i;ange, nature, and relatedness 
' ' 6f all work. , - . - 

(3) * focus, upon the need for basic skills in the world of work. 

(4) proyide an opportunity t6 learn the desirable habits and attitudes for chosen 
" .careers. V ' , ^ 

(5) allow students tcy explore their feelings about themselves anti others aftofijStv 
' - relate these feelings to their total Ufe plans. ^ 

(6) alloW students to explore chosen pareers in terms of their own interests, 
abilities, needs and values. * . , 

(7) allow students to learn the cor^quences of their career choices. 

. c! Teachers will evaluate each project wilth regard to the effectiveness of themes, 
instructional techniques, and process activities in producing established product 
objectives. . > ^ 

. d.' Project staff w^l provide ibth graders with a supplementary exploration program 

*^ during the fijgE. six weeks period. 

e. . Guidance per^nnel will develop and operate an intensive career guidance course 

for the 10th p^derS. 

f. Guidance personnel will develop and implement career guidance techniques foj 
those 11th and 12th graders who need assistance in choosing a career^, Srid 
planning for it. . . - 

g. Project staff .will provide opportunities for students to explore jtheir^ chosqn 
careers outside the school setting. * / 

h» Project staff ahd guidance personnel wil} provide for the placement (employment 
oi^^pr6gram of further education) of students leaving high school. 

D. Special Education 

1 . Product. Objectives ^ / >^ 

The product objectives applicable -to -teach individual students in the special education 
' sub-component are the same as^ the product objectives for the appropriate grade level 
components : 

*- ■ , » > • ' 

2. Process Objectives 

Teachers will provide individual activities that will accomplish the appropriate 
component product objectives and that will provide basic skill training in specific 
appropriate occupations. ' 

Project Objectives were developed and portrayed on the following chart, utilizing Program 
Evaluation and Review Techniques (PERT). PERT displays, by means of a timing based network, 
the systematic integration of all project tasks -from project start to completion, and shows the 
interdependency of activities and objectives to be accomplisli^d» PERT also provides a means of 
communicating a better understanding of the project effort; assessing^^ and controlling human, 
physical, and financial resources; and generating terse and timely ijrtroject status reports for 
5^ effective management 6f the overall effort. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES 
^ P^RT CHART 



New vocational 
coursas datermlnad 




Equipment \\its 
for new courses 
completed 

5 4.25«72 





Vocational * 
%faclHty drawings 
arid spec's 
completed \ ' 



^tudent orientation 
(o new courses 
completed 

3.28-72 



S^te RCU-DiStrlct 
Nu. 3 coiordinatton 
mjettnq held . 

I * 2-7-72 



State RCU Project 
Coordinator hired 



Development nf . 
5'year follo.v-u^' 
study com, eicd 

3 3'10.72 



Student reglstratloi 
for new coursei 
completed 

5'12-72 



District Project 
Director and 
Secretary hired 




Istrlct Guidance 
coordinator hired 



5*year fo)low*up 
study completed 



5.15-72 



Project plan 
reviewed 
with District 
Administration 

5'26-72 




Project plan 
reviewed with 
Director of Voc. Ed 

5 26-72 



Orientation of . 
District staff 
completed 

11 5-12-72 


fis^— 


Faculty survey for 
volunteer work- 
shops completed 

15 ' 5-25-72' 
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Vocational section 
of handbook 
completed 



Craft committees 
for all vocational 
courses formed 

63 11-6-72 






Vocational. 
P(09ra(;ns completed 
and summarized 

72f 5-25-73'^ 


1 





61S>73 




Planning section 
of handbook 
completed 

' 6-15-73 



'Unedited « 
documentary 
completed 



6-22-73 



Project eyatuatlon 
results summarized 



6-28-73 



■ r- 



Third planning 
session completed 



2-2-73 



Second Planning 
session completed 



68 



.1 



i nstructior}^! 
plans Implctniented 



64 



•12-73 



instructional 
plans implemented 



,3-23-73 







.\ 

'! ■ 








/■ 


Lng 


.Fourth ptar 




session com 


Dieted 






70 4 





Cvaluatloh section 
of handbook 
completed 

6-15-73 



A— V section of 

hai>dbook 

completed 



82 



in^Mtructional 
plans Implemented 

71 5-18-73 



irnpiemertiajffoH of 
special needi*'^ 
program begun 



65 



1-12-73 



Special program 




Student placement 
System completed 

1-12-73 



NOVDEC 



Follow-up study 
modal implemented 




615-731 



Documentary 
completed 



86 



7-13-73 



Career Education ■ 
Han(^t>ob>< draft 
cornpieted ^ 

>^3-'73~: 



Final Project 
report completed 
and submitted 

713-73 



Summary sessions 
for teachers 
completed % 



78 



6-8-73 



Instructional 
prq^am section of 
handbook completed 

6-6' 73 



Guidance section 
of handbook 
completed 



6-15-73 



Guidance 
coordination 
program completed 
arid summarizect 

5-28-73 



Student Placement 
completed and 
SM^marized 

7-6-73 



Model study 
completed and 
summarized 

5-28-73, 



JANMAR 



APR-]\1AY 




17 
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The following rules should be ^understood, wth^cegard to interpreting the PERT_chart: 

I. Squares represent objectives (or events) while arrows indicate the activity require^ to 
realize an objective (event). ' \ ' f 



2. Objectives may be either initiation or completion objectiYes*(event&). 

3. Activity lines impinging ^on ' a particular objective (events ' indicate fhe prerequisite, 
events necessary to achievfe that objective. . c 



CAREER EDUCATION PROJECT ACTIVITY STATUS (Explanation of ^RTfeChart) 

Responsibility: State RCU ' ^ 

-I-a. Hold State RCU District Meeting " ' - ' . 

I-b. Hire State RCU' Project' Coordinator 

^ , ■. • " . ' • 

2. Develop 5- Year Follow-Up Study . ' . - 

' ' ^ - " ■. ' . . ' ^ ' 

. 3. Orient Students to New Cpurses ' '\ .. ^ 

4. Complete Preview of Programs ^ ' . ' 

5. Establish' Project Goalsr^jectives, etc. v ' - 

6. Orient District Staff ^ 

7. \ Complete Prehminary Project Plan * ° 

8. Survey Vacuity for Volijnteer Workshop . 

*9-a.* Review Project Pla;n with District ^ • - \ - - / 

9-b. Review;JProject Pfen jvith State / 

10. FWaUze Project Plan- ^ - 

|| II. Complete Plans for^Documentary . 

12. Submif Change Reiiuest' to HEW / ^ 

13. Contact Potential Thii*d;P*tyv Evaluation ' *. 

^^^^ -V' ■ :> ■ \ ^ ^" , 

. 14. Complete Workshop Agenda . \ * . - 

15^ Complete First Volunteer Worjcshbp 
•> '. 

16. Complete Second Volunteer Workshopv " 

17. Receive Confirmation of R^||Ki Plan 

18. Release Contract to Third Party ^ . 

19. Complete Third Volunteer Workshop 

;■• ' .. ' 18 ' 

r ' . . ■ , 
. . {. 

■• 15, 
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20. Release Contract for Documentary to ETV{ 

2jl. Complete Fourth Volunteer Workshop 

22. Develop Internal Evaluation System ^'^ 

23. Complete Fift^j Volunteer Workshop 

24. Complete Sixth Volunteer Workshop 

25. Provide Certification/Training; New Teachers 

26. Summarize Results oSUll Project Evaluations 



27. Complete^ Planning Section of Hancjbook 

28. Complete Evaluation Seption of Hat^book^ 

29. Complete Unedited Documentary 

30. Complete Draft of Career Education Handbook 

31. * Complete Final Project Report 

Responsibility: District Superintendent 

1. ' Determine New Vocational Courses 

2. Complete Equipment List 

3. Complete Facility Layout , \ ^ 

4. Hire District Project Director 

^ Hire ' District Guidance ^Coordinator- 

6. Order Equipment" 

7. Release Construction Contract 
^8. Hire, Instructors - Vocational 

9. Complete New Facility * 

. 10. 'Develop Plafn for. Adult Vocational Program 

11, Hire Instructtohal Assistant ' , . 

12. Procuref^eeded A~V Equipment : ' ^ 

13, Recruit Adults and' Dropouts for Vocational Progr 

14. Start Adult Vocational Program 

19 
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Responsibility: Project Coordinator (District) . 

• '■•„•■■ - • " ■ 

1-a. Survejjr Existing A-V Equipjnent 
1-b. Project A-V Equipment 

2, Establish Community Resource Council 

3, Prevocational "Hands On'V Activities 

4ra, Complete District Project Plan 
4-b. Devfelop Publicity Campaign 

5. Summarize Career Education Act 

6. Summarize Available A-V Material 

7. Complete First Staff Planning Session- 

1 * 

8. Complete Second Planning Siession 

9. Cpniplete Third Planning Session , ' ' ^ 
JO. Complete Fourth Planning Session ' - 

11. Summarize Results District Plans 

■ " If 

12-a, Complete Summary Sessions —-^Teachers* 
^12-6!'Coniplete Instructional Program 
1 2-c. Complete Sectipn of Handbook' ^ 

Responsibility:: Guidance Coordinator /Counselors 

• -'^ . , . - • . 

1. Register; Students, New Course 

^2. Complete 5-Year Follow-Up Study 

3. Summarize Results of 5-Year Follow-Up 

4. -Develop Guidance CocSdination Activities 

5. Development of Testing Program 

6. Development. of 10th Grade Guidance 

7. . Development of 1 1th and. 12th. Grade Guid^ITse Tech. 



8. . Develop Models of*l and 5-Year Follow-Up Study 

9. Initiate VIEW Program 

10. Develop Stude;Vt Placement System 

11. Begin Model Follow- Up Study 

' , ' 17 



12. Complete Guidance Coordination Program and Summarize 

13. Complete And Jlevicw Model Fol\ow-Up Study 
Complete Guidance Section of Handbook 

15. Complete Student 1»lacement and Summarize 

Responsibility: School Principal (High School) 

» ■" ^ • " « 

1. Develop ^Emergency Alternative Plan ^ 

.2. I Install New Equipment 
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3. Start New Vocational Courses - 
A. Cdmplete Vocatiorial Program and Sumjnarize 
5. Complete Vocational Section of Handbook 

Responsibility: School Principal (IQeinefitary). 
No Prime Responsibility Activities 



Responsibility: School Principal (Instructional Assistant) - 
No Prime Responsibility Activities 

ll^ponsibility: Teachers 

^1. Plan Use of A-V^I^aterials ^ . 

2. *Plan Special Needs Program 

3. Complete Implementation of First Instructional Plans 

4. Form Craft Committees 

5. Complete Implementation of Second Instructional Plans 

6. Implement Special Needs Program 

7. ^ Complete Third Planning Session 

8. ^Complete Implementation of Third Instructional Plans 

9. Complete Implementation of Fourth Instructional Plans 

10. Complete Special Needs Program' ^ 

1 1 . Complete Instructional Program Handbook Section 

21 
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NOTE: 

\ - . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

, According Jb the State Department oji Education's Letter of Assurance for a Research and 
Developrrient -ffoject , the purpose of the\ Project Objectives PERT Chart was to show the 
**systematit integration of all project tasks, from project start to completion, and to exhibit thi 

' inter dependency of activities and objectives to be accomplished/' Despite the fact tliat many of 
the objedfffves listed by the PERT Chart wdre ambiguous and impractical in the 

- Batesburg'Leesville setting, the chart was helpful in rnqJ^y ways. 

The PERT Cfiart (although sometimes quite confusing) provided the local career education 
administrators with a blueprint of responsibilities to be carried out. Through the trial and erro^ 
method, the career education staff was able /jp test the 'applicabiltty of the original Profecn 
Objectives to the class getting, ^ 

After seve/al meetings between the career education staff and teachers from 
Batesburg'Leesville Schools, it was learned that several objectifies and activities^ listed ,on the 
PERT Chart did not fit the neids and interests of the district. Because^ this, during the second 
year of project funding, tfte, local staff (with assistance fro/nfthe State Department of 
Education's Career Education Consultant) narrowed the, list ofrproject objectives to a more 
cpricise and practieal statement of basic goals. (See re)^i$ed objectivesspelowj 

. ^School districts interested in utilizing the career education concept are urged to taylor goals 
and objectives to suit' their Qwn specific needs before attempting to implement a comprehensive 
'program. The qommittee assigned this task should include, the principals, project staff, and^ 
teacher representatives from each participating school. ' " 

REVISED OBJECTIVES 

Self-Knowledge 3 

To understand the rights and responsibilities of the individual at home and at school. 
To know the importance of "self' as an individual and as a worthy member of groups. 
To help student realize his^need to acquire basic educational skills. t 
To help student become aware of his interests. 

To develop the student's awareness of his personal values and how they relate to his life choices. 
To be aware of his own capabilities and limitations. 
To apply self awareness in making realistic life choices. 

Develop Decision Making Skills 

To become aware pf cause and effect in making decisions. 

To become aware of the consequences of personal' decision-making. ^ 

To become able to analyze alternatives to problems and express them. ^ 

To apply the decision-making process to home,' social, and school related problems. 

To apply the decision-making process to the study and selection of careers. 
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To be aware that cafeer decisions are flexible at the expense of time, eiFfort, and money. 

Awareness of the Social and Personal Importance of Work- 

To understand^he impprtance of each individual in the function of the home. 

To learn to^ppreciate^all irjdividuals in the school and social settings. ^ 

To be aware of the i|fnportance of getting ^long with other people. 

To apprecia^ all forms of human endeavor and work. . * * 

To realize, the importance of the contribution that each member makes to the community. 

To understand ^the impact of work in one's life and the resulting need to make a meaningful 
career choice. - ■ . 

Awareness of the Economic Importance of Work , ^ ^ 

To bie'a>yare of the exchange of goods and services. ^ , ' ^ 

To .understand our monetary system'. Jr. 

• ''V " ■ ' ' ■ 

To understand tlje process of production and distribution of goods and services. 

To be-aware of the- law of supply and demand. 

To understand that* specialization creates an interdependent society. 

- V • , ] ■ • 

To understand the econ^nic potentials and cosis related toyCareers and career choices. 

To be able to pr^ct the^cfcjnomic implications of career decisions to future life styles. 

To understand the relationship of legal .and./ipancial considerations to specific clusters and 
personal and family matters. 



Awareness of Careers and Occupational Skills 

To know the jobs of home members and school personnel. 

To gain^a knowledge of jobs necessary to maintain the community and their dependency on each 
other. r . 

ToTdentify different tools and skills for different jobs. 

To recognize abilities and skills required for various;^^eers. 

To match necessary skills and processes with selected career clusters. > 

To match individual abilities and interests with skills and processes needed in career clusters. 

To develop skills basic to the chosen career cluster. 
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LEMENTATION 



Perhaps one of the most significant phases of successful career education! program is 
, implementation. However, it is important to note that without creative and stimulating 
techniques, . without c^efully planned and relevant activities, and without the dedicated 
personnel to make these IHans materialize, "implementation" isjust another impressrvie sounding 
(but meaningless) word. 

Who is responsible for the fulfillment of project goals and objectives? We all are - 
administrators, counselors, teachers, stufients, and even the community. For career education to 
become a vital ^d applicable tool of the curriculum, there must be a concerted effort among all 
school personnel,'' industry, and public agencies. Yet, the primary responsibility at the grass roots 
level - the job of making things happen - rests mainly with the classroom teacher. 

TEACfHElEl IM^LEMRNTATION 

Because* the teacher is" the strongest link between the community, administration, and 
individual student, the eventual success or failure of the career education concept is largely a 
reflection of her general attitude and industry. To help%he teacher develop a -positive attitude 
toward career deveiopment, ahd to help promote a genuine desire to rhodify^and. refine outdated 
educational practices, the* district administrators must encourage and reward creativity. 

Perhaps of even greater importance, however, is the need for the teacher to feel secure and 
knowledgeable about the ^basic goals of the career education movement. During the 1972-73 
school year, Batesburg-Leesville's Career Education Prbject got off to a rather slow start. One of 
the main reasons, from the teacher's, point of view (based on the results of^a survey of district 
personnel) was indecision - or lack of understanding about the giRneral concept of career 
education. • > 

I As was learned during the. 1972-73 school term, the teachers, who were able to attend the 
volunteer workshops dealing with career education theory and methods were generally more 
successful and more enthusiastic. Also, these teachers tendfed to treat career education objectives 
as a meaningful, functional part of the learning process. To them, career education was not a 
"special program" to be implemented once o^ twice a week, but an organ of curriculum geared 
to meet the needs of all the students. 

o ■ , • 
Based on these and other factors, before attempting to integrate CE into the curriculum, 
local school district personnel should conduct extensive orientation sessions^to acquaint teachers 
mth information about current trends in the world of work. For these sessions to be fruitful, 
focus upon the overall concept of career development; the expanding range of occupational 
opportunity; the social, education and vocational importance of work;'1lnd basic met'.ods of 
relating subject Aiatter to the general needs of the community. This issue will be discus^cd in 
detail in the section dealing with '* In-service Training." 

Despite the vast importance of comprehensive orientation, it does not guarantee success at 
making career education a meaningful part of the total curriculum. Even after inservice sessions 
have been conducted, thfere is still much planning to be done before the complete 
implementation process can unfold. In other words, for the classroom teacher, the real work is 
just beginning. It is at this point that lesson plans are revised to include assignments and 
activities that relate course material to career awareness, where field trips are planned to provide 
for exploration of job opportunities, and where studeijts are motivated to prepare tlfemselves by 
acquiring the basic academic and vocational skills needed in the world of work. 
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During the local project's first year of operation, the B^tesburg-Leesville Career Education 
staff (witlv permission from the Superintendent of Schools) initiated four "unit planning 
sessions." The purpose of these planning sessions" Was to provide an opportunity to organize and 
coordinate methods of implementing the overall Process Objectives discussed earlier in this 
document. During these sessions (usually grc)ui>ed according to the grade level or subject area of 
the participating teachers), lesson plans were written which were intended to cover the 
integration of Coiirse material with Process Objectives for a nine week period. At the elementary 
and middle school level, units were usually coordinated between teachers of the same grade? At 
the high school level, units were toordinate^^^tween teachers of the Same department (i.e., 
Social Studies, English and Foreign Languages departments, etc.). ~ 



NOTE: 

As is illustrated in the section dealing with **Major 06jective9if'' the Process Objectives \yere 
designed to define the minimum educational activities to be implemented by the teachers. The 
fob of the Career Education staff at this stage, was to assist teachers in the organization and 
planning of implementation activities, such as field trips, role-playing, or visits by community 
representatives from the **world of work." This was hlso one motive of the initial unit planning 
session f. ** . • 

Also pointed out in this chapter is the fact that each grade component (i,e.t elementary,^ 
middle school, and secondary) was concerned with a specific phase of the total career education 
concept. The elementary school level was concerned with **career awareness," At the middle 
school, the central focus was on **career exploration," High sohpol activities were ^de^igned to 
promote an awareness of the need for **career preparhtion, " 

Several problem areas wer^ identified during^ the planning sessions which helped to slow the 
process of implementation in Batesburg, For one, the planning **readiness" of district teachers 
varied greatly — du^ to the fact that some teachers, particularly at the high school level, were 
unable to attend the summer orientation workshops which outlined the basi^ims of the career 
education movement. As a result, considerable planning time was lost dm to the need for 
additional inservice training. 

Another finding was tliat the **unit planning format" (included on the following page) 
provided by the local Career Education staff was too generalized and lacked the structure needed 
to enable teachers to pinpoint specific activities which would integrate course material with 
career education objectives, (This problem was improved considerably during the 1973-74 school 
year,) . . 

Perhaps^ one of the most frustrating findings was the fact that several teachers viewed the 
unit plans as **s6me thing extra," Since they, viewed the units as strictly **career education" and 
not a part of their total curriculum development, some of these teachers unconsciously were 
depicting CE as something new and different when, in fact, it was intended to be a meaningful 
part of the general learning experience. 
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OLD UNIT FORMAT / 

The following is an example of the old unit format used during the 1972-73 school year. ^ 

. . ^ * - 

1 . Name • ' . 

Subject . 1, .' : \ • 

* Grade Level : 



^!^l;vas your fourth unit? (Theme; 



; a(^^y/etc.) 



3. yhxat general ideas or concepts relating to **work" did ypur students have the opportunity to 
learn? • * ^ 



4. How were the things your students learned about the "world of work" related to the subject 



matter involved? , -v^tef'f' 



5. What activities did you use to involve students? (Ex. lectures, films, assignments, discussions, 
etc.) [ 



6. What were the strengths and weaknesses of your units or themes? 

Strengths Weaknesses 




J. 



7, If you were repeating your fourth unit or theme or activity, what, if anything, would you do 
differently? ^ ' 
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During the summer of 1973, the Batesburg-Leesville Career Education staff developed a new 
unit planning format. In adopting 'this new design, the lengthy list of Product and Process 
Objectives (the source of many teacher complaints) was condensed into one list of basic 'goals'* 
and "unit objectives." In addition to providing a more structured guide for teachers, this/refined 
model achieved two Other important purposes. First, the new format helped facilitate the 
teacher's task of correlating Process Objectives with course material. Second, it produfced-a 
superior means of evaluating the effectiveness of certain activities, thereby making the 
implementation task easier. (Also, refer to Revised Objectives on pages 1 9-20.) 

NOTE: 

The reader is asked to refer to the revised unit format included on the following page for 
an illustration of the planning design used in the Batesbutg-Leesville schools. You will not^Hbat-- 
a space is provided for the, "Unit Objectives" (what the student is* to know), the "Activities" 
(the methods used to teach basic CE concepts) and the "Evaluation* (which gives the teacher's 
impressior^f the overall success of the activities), • 

Because the basic "goals" ate clearly stated on each format, the teacher llfflf only to decide 
what she mnted the student to know and what nvthods she would use to teach the concept. In 
addition, each teacher became -responsible for evaluating how successful she was at achieving her 
stated objectives. 

In essence, these changes were made in reaction to feed-back gathered from teachers and 
principals during the 1972-73 school year (when the Batesburg-Leesville CE Project was 
initiated). The new unit format was constructed to provide teachers with a small, concise lesson 
plan for implementing career education concepts with a minimum, of confusion and repetition. 

Another important modification made during the summer of 1973 involved the issue of 
overemphasizing certain career group clusters, while other (less familiar) clusters were ignored or 
covered only briefly. To help devise a method of coping with this problem" a group of 
teacher-representativesfrom each grade level was selected. This committee, along with the Career 
Education staff, sielecfed four specific clusters (from a group of 1 5 - see pages 26-27 ) to be 
empllasized in grades one through eight (see page 28). 



NOTE: 



Because of this setup, no student would be exposed to the same career information and 
activities in less than a four year interval. In addition . to solving the problem of pupils being 
exposed to the same cohcepts from year to year, having certain grade levels responsible for a 
specific set of career clusters gave the teachers a greater sense of understanding about their 
individual roles, ' . 
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REVISED UNITFORMAT 



/ 



4^. 



Teacher 
lubject 



>f Batesburg^Leesville Schools 
Lexington District Three 



Date: From 
Grade . 



To 



Goals of ' 
Career Education 


Unit Objectives: 
What do I want the 
students to know? 


Activities: What 
methods do I use 
to teach this/these 
concepts? 


Evaluation: 
Was I 

successful? 


- ' : — . 

Self-kicwledge 




* 




Develop decision 
making skills 


' m 




< 


Awareness of the 
social and personal 
importance of woric^ 


* «• 

ts ■ 




• 


Awareness of the 
economic importance 
of work 








Awareness of careers 
and occupational 
skills 

m 




— ^ — 

s 
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Career 



Clusters 



1 . Agri-Business and Natural Resources 



5. Consumer and JMomemaking 




Removing , nature's 
riches , from the 
earth and using the 
land to raise 
(animals and crops. 
Jobs with oil, trees, 
rocks, animals and 
plants. 




Jobs with food, 
clothing and 
textiles, home^ 
furni'shing, and 
families. 



Business and Office 




Typing, storing, 
study ing , and 
distributing records 
of people's work. 
Jobs with type- 
writers, computers, 
copying machines 
and records. 



3. Communicatioil$;9nd Media 




Getting information 
t o people. Jobs 
with telephones, 
telegraphs, 
m agazines, 
n e>Yspap er s, books, 
radio and television. 



Environment 

The protecting and 
saving of the 
natural things 
around us, 
including the repair 
of damage man has 
done. Jobs are 
concerned with 
land, water, air, and 
all living things. 

Fine Arts and Humanities 



Creating, writing, 
performing, and 
studying. Jobs with 
music, plays, dance, 
poetry, art, novels, 
history and 
languages. 





4. Construction 8. Health 
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9. ^ hospitality and Reaeation 




Jobs related to 
spare or leisure 
time activities. Jobs^ 
in parks, hotels, 
clubs, sport s, 
amusements, and 
hobbies. ^ 



13, 



Personal Services 




Working on or near 
individual people or 
animals. Barbering, 
h a i r s t y 1 i n'g , 
undertaking, pet 
grooming, boarding, 
and training. 



10. Manufacturing 



14. Public Services 




The m a king of 
anything not found 
in nature. Design- 
i ng , assembling, 
producing, 
packaging, 
advertising, and 
transporting. 




Work which 
benefits groups of 
pe^le. Teachers, 
police, firemen, 
government 
workers, military, 
and public utilities. 



1 1 . Marine Science 



1 5 . Transportation 




All jobs concerning 
the oceans and the 
plants, animals, and 
minerals in the 
oceans. Fishfing 
growing, studying, 
exploring, and 
harvesting. 




Moving people and 
goods from one 
place to another. 
Airlines, railroads, 
ships, trucks, and 
buses. 



1 2. Marketing and Distribution 




Getting goods and 
services to the 
customer. Jobs in 
buying from the 
manufacturer, 
shipping, storing, 
a d vertising, and 
selling. 
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UNITS CHOSEN IN CAREER CLUSTERS 



Grade 1. 



: 4 

Qrade 2i 



Graili 3. 
Grade 4. 



Grade 5. 



Grade 6. 



Personal Services 

Agri^bysiness and ^^latural Resources 

Transportation 

Post Office 

Construction ' ^ 
Public Services 
Consumer and Homemaking 
Hospitality anci Recreation 

Fine Arts an4 Humanitie's 

Agri-businesr , 

Health 

Communications and Media 
Environment 

Marketing ar^d EMstribution 
Construction 
Manufacturing 

Public Services 
Consumer and Homemaking 
Communications and Media 
Transportation . 

Construction (Repair Services) 
Manufacturing 
. "Hands On" 
Marke;^g and Distribution 
Business and Office 



Grade 7. Agri-business 
Health 

Fine Arts and Humanities 
Hospitality and Recreation 

Grade 8. Public Services 

Natilral Resources 

Environment m 
Manufacturing 

Marine Science (Mini-unit in Science) 
Personal Services (Mini-unit in Home Economics) 
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NOTE: 



The preceding section has primarily dealt with "implemeniatidn '' Jivm the 'teacher s point 
of view (with only brief mentio(i of administrative input). Our purpose for choosing this 
particular approach has been twofold: to identify the role of the teacher in the career education:^ 
movement, and to reconstruct the events, experiences, and preparations ff^hich preface actual 
ctassrqom application of Process Objectives. 

The reader , will note that little mention was made of specific classroom techniques or 
activities. We Have purposely omitted examples of successful experiences in this section because 
they will be identified and discussed in detail elsewhere. For a description of specific activities: 
implemented by Bates burg-Le^sville teachers, see "Successful Areas of Emphasis. " 

The remaining portion of this chapter will deal with "implementation" frqm an 
administrator's point of view.^. Special emphasis shall be given to the role of the district 
superintendent of schools, and local principals. Again, our aim will be to reconstruct the events, 
experiences, and special modifications which led to the application 6 f Project Objectives. 

The^ duties of the local career education project staff will be mentioned only briefly. A 
more detailed and"" informative desqription of each staff member's specific role will be discussed 
in the chapter dealing y^ith "Staff Utilization. " 



ADMINISTRATOR IMPLEMENTATION ^ 



For career ^education to become a meaningful part of the basic curriculum there must be 
strong support and effective leadership from, the local school admin^trators. For this reasony the 
roles played by the superintendent- of schools and the district principals are perhaps the tno^t 
crucial factors m the overall success or failure of the implementation process (and perhaps th^ 
entire career education program), 

♦ ' ■ a 
Superintendent of Schools ' . 

The superintendent's role is primarily one of providing supportive guidance to the 
principals, teachers, and career education staff. He is, in this respect, the primary motivational 
proponent of curriculum modification. In other 'word?, it is the superintendent who starts the 
ball rolling by deciding whether there is to be a career development program, and by determining 
the degree of district involvement (i.e., whetlter all teachers in all- grade levels will be involved, 
whether additional courses will be added tqf the curriculum, or if there is a need for career 
education concepts in his scliool system). 

In term? of specific duties and responsibilities of the superintendent of schools (in relation 
to CEr'activities), these will vary from district to district depending iipon the size of the school 
system, the number of special staff members working with the citeer Education Program, and 
the degree of district involvement. As a whole, however,, the superintendent's main role is one of 
strong, visible support. 

NOTE: ; . 

Due to the fact that the Career Education Program . in Batesburg-Leesville was federally 
funded, the role played by the Superintendent of Schools was considerably active. In addition to 
pIrovidiKg visible support and encouraging active involvement, he was also responsible for the 
implementation of several Project Objectives on the original PERT Cha^t^ Among these were 
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determining new vocational courses to be offered, completing equipment list, completing faciRty 
layout for technical education' courses] hiring Career Education Project Director, hiring Guidance 
Coordinator, ordering equipment, releasing construction contract, hiring vocational instructors, 
completing new vocational facility, developing ^plan for the adult vocational program, hiring 
Instructional Assistant (CE staff member), procuring needed A-V equipment, recruiting adults 
and dropouts for the adult vocational program, and general supervision of the Career Education 
project staff . 



District Principals 

*' • 

Equally important is the role of the district principal, for he holds the key^o the degree of 
teabher-involvement exhibited by his school. With a strong core of dedicated principals to 
monitor the instructional strategies and implementation activities of the teachers, there is little 
need for a full-time career 'education staff, 

> ' . ■ 

For career education to become a vital and meaningful part of the total learning experience, 
the principal must be visibly and actively mvolved. He must fully understand the background and 
theory of the career education concept, and should be willing to support and motivate his 
teachers to take pride in helping to prepare students for the world of work. 

NOTE: 

As was stated previous}^, the key to successful implementation of career education goals 
and objectives is involvement from the principle. It is highly unrealistic to expect the 
superintendent of schools to effectively monitor the instructional planning and concept 
development of all teachers employed by the district, nor is it desirable. 

At the same time, not all school systems will be able, to afford a full-time career education 
staff Therefore, it is absolutely essential that the principal exhibit maximum involvement and 
participation in the general planning and development of a useful CE program within his school. 

Generally, the principals of Batesburg-Leesville lacked the degree of involvement needed to 
ensure successful implementation of career education concepts in all grade levels. Although some 
principals in the district actively assisted their teachers in developing interesting and creative 
instructional strategies, others exhibited little concern and^ demonstrated only a shallow 
understanding of how self-knowledge, decision making skills, and other basic concepts related to 
subject matter and the general learning process. Became of this, many of the teachers ifji 
Batesburg-Leesville tended to think of career development as ''something extra,** or something to 
be taught "in addition to** the regular course requirements. \ 

For career education to succeed in the schools, the principal must be an instructional 
leader. He must be willing and able to assist teachers in the organizing of lesson plans which 
consider the special needs and interests of all pupks. He must promote and encourage teachers to 
use instructional techniques which teach the importance of a positive self-concept, the social and 
personal importance of work, and the need for basic educational skills. 

Most importantly, he must give strong leadership and support on a regular and continuing 
basis, providing a willing and accessible ear for teachers ^with new and creative plans for 
stimulating students. In Batesburg-Leesville, the principals who achieved these goals were 
generally the most successful. 
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For the career education staff administrator, the ''implementation** process is a task of 
broad soope khd responsibility. In addition to, organizing relevant and informative; orientation 
. sesdons (to acquaint teachers with basic career education philosophy and concepts)^"fie must also ^ 
. coordinate the overall operations of the career development program and organize ways of' 
' Stimulating community involvement. Specifically, his primary task is the actualization of the 
Project Objectives. \ ^ f 

As was mentioned previously, the Project Objectives were designed to outline thj? General 
duties and responsibilities of the Batesburg Career Education staff. These responsibility were 
broken down into specific groups of objectives for each staff member (with some duties shared 
'j9intly). • • " • V 

It is important to note^that although specific objectives were planned and writteii by the 
4lesearch Coordinating Unit of the State Department of Education, it ^>yas up the 
Batesburg-Leesville C£ staff to outline methods and strategies for achieving them. As was 
discoveitd during the 1972-73 school year, some Project Objectives were so vaguely stalpd (at ~ 
least in terms of the needs of the local setting) .until no tangible plans for imp)e|{ientatiom||pould 
be constructed. Usually such objectives were eventually dropped in favor of monp/practical goals. 

NOTE: ^ -^^ 

A detailed description of the Prbje'ct Objectives and how they were actually, imph^nted 
will be discussed in the section dealing with **Staff Utilization. " It is thought that^e reader -yvifl 
better understand the role of the Batesburg-Leesville Career Education staff if the fob descrwiioj^ 
is not isolated from the actual implementation activities coordinated by each staff member^ 

Although the Batesburg School District employed four full-time career y^ciucatio^ stS[f 
members, this was mainly possible due to the fact that their CE project was feder^ly funded. Wt 
is realized that only a few school districts will have the funds needed to provide full-time staff 
representation. However, tfie responsibilities pf monitoring a career development^ogram^Cfitf be, 
carried out by one full-time coordinator, if funds are available for this purpose:^ \ ' ' ' 




In school districts where funds are extremely limited, the duties and responsibilities aj^ 
by the Career Education Director (in the case of Batesburg-Leesville) can "bt: handled\ 
principals of the participatiiig schools. ^However, if such a situation occufit ^ach prtncipal 
involved with implementing career education should receive extensive inservice training so that he 
may be well acquaint^ed with the general philosophy and objectives of career^evelopment. 

Also, in districts where the principals will direct the career education activities/^^ic Process 
and Product Objectives should be tailored to meet the special needs of their respective schools. 
For additional information, refer to the^ section under '^Implementation** which deals with the 
duties '^of the principal. , ^ 
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EVALUATION 

» 

In order to provide an adequate description of the total evaluation process employed by the 
Batesburg-Leesville Career Education Project (in conjunction with the State Department of 
Education's Research Coordinating Unit), it is necessary to make some mention of the purposes 
and justification of the approach we have taken. However, of equal importance is the need to 
identify the strengths and weaknesses Of both the evaluation system and the product obtained 
through our efforts. 

To achieve these goals, while at the saitie Hme reflecting accuratel:^^ the implications of what 
we have learned, is our main concern in this section. For an actual summary of the evaluation 
reports submitted by the research gathering teams (Lyles, Bissett, Carlisle & Wolf and The 
University of South Carolina) the reader is asked to refer to the July, 1973 Final Report of 
Research and Development Project in Career" Education, Batesburg-Leesville, South Carolina. 

The following are the basic objectives of the evaluation system utilized by the Batesburg 
project: 

A. ^EvXlUATION .GOALS 

1. To measure the effectiveness of the total project with regard to the achievement 
of stated objectives. 

. 2^ To determine the feasibility of implementing Career Education on a statewide 
pilot program basis. , 

3. To provide assurance to the funding agency that grant award conditions have been / 
' fulfilled. \ 

B. EVALUATION APPROACH 

1. External evaluation by a disinterested third party. 

a. Measure progress towflld achievement of all project objectives. 

b. Appraise effectiveness of the use %f all resources (human, physical, and 
financial) in achieving project objectives. 

.♦^ 

2. Internal evaluation by Research Coordinating Unit, district staff, and contra2;ted 
consultants. 



a. Continuously assgss progress toward achieving project objectives and initiate 
appropriate action. 

b. Measure student outcomes,in relation to stated product objectives. 

c. Continuously assess the achievement of stated process objectives and measure 
their resulting effectiveness. 



The Evaluation of the Research and Development Project in Career Education, Lexington 
School, District Three, took place on a continuous basis. The attainment of the Process and 
Project Objectives was evaluated through a contract negotiation by Lyles, Bissett, Carlisle & 
Wolf. The followin*fe was taken from the contract with LBG&W: 
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. 2. Scope of Services 

A. To develop measuring techniques fo determine the defgree of meeting all t)f the 
project objectives in- attachment No. 1, pp. 16-23; and to submit said measuring 
techniques to the Department for its approval. The Department's approval being 
conditional to the initiation of any subsequent service to be performed under the 
contract. It shall be further agreed that any payment under the contract will be 
conditional upon the Department's approval. 

B. To evaluate the effective use of resources in achieving the objectives of the 
project in Attachment No. 1, pp. 16-23. The evaluation of resource use shall be 
submitted to the Department at the minimum of four key milestone points to be 
determined after the first analysis. The aforementioned analysis to be available the 
first week of August, 1972. 

C. To evaluate the activities of the projecty at the key milestone points during the 
contract. 

1. The evaluation of the activities of the project shall be accomplished by an 
event in Attachment No. 1, p. 15. 

a« This evaluation system shall require visits to the demonstration site at 
least once per month during the remainder of the project period. 

b. During the above visits, personal face-to-face contacts will be made 
with those members of the district having primary responsibility for the 
activities during that month. Primary responsibility will be determined 
by the Project Responsibility Checklist found in Attachment No. 1 , pp. 
16-23. 

c. This evaluation system shall be similar to the Project;^ Pert Plan referred 
to in Attachment No. 1, p. 15. * 

d. The purpose of the visits to the demonstration sites and the personal 
contacts witl^ those having primary responsibility for the activities 
during that month will be to observe, question, and review the project 
progress. 

D. To set up and carry out interviews at the beginning and termination of the 
evaluation of the Research 'and Development Project in Career 
Education - Lexington School District Three. 

1. The following personnel shall be interviewed at the * beginning and 
termination of the evaluation. / 

a. The 2 RCU members involved in the design of the project 

b. Director of Vocational Education * 

c. Chief Supervisor of Ancillary Services 

d. District Superintendent . , » 

e. The four principals in the district 

f. One teacher per grade 

g. Guidance Coordinator 

h. Project Director 

i. One Special Education teacher 

t 

2, All structured interviews will be submitted to and approved by the 
Department prior to use. 
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3. Provide the Department with a written report at the end of each two month 
period stating the results of the evaluation activities in that' period. A final 
Written report containing a summary^ of all services rendered aiid all 
recommendations made shall also be submitted before June 7, 1973/' 



The University of South Carolina was contracted to evaluate the extent to which the 
Product objectives were met. The following was taken from the contract with Bailey, Maiden and 
Rotter. . * 

. . 2, Scope of Services * ^ 

The Contractors shall do^ perform and carry out, .in a professional and satisfactory 
^manner, as determined by the Department, the following Scope of Services: 

A. Administer a self-concept scale (as approved by the Department) in a pre-test and 
post-test mode to a minimum of 60 students (hereinafter called **treatment 
group*') at the beginning (no later than September 30, 1972) and completion 
(prior to the last day of May, 1973) of the Project to determine the chances in 



the student's feelings toward themselves and others^ 



i^e: 



The Contractors shall also choose a group statistically similar (hereinafter called 
''control group")" to the treatment group and administer the same self-concept 
scale in the same pre-test and posi-test mode at the same times of the school 
year, 1972-73. The results of the tests aAninistered to the control group shall be 
compared to the results of the tests administered to the treatment group. Any 
payment under this Contract as set forth in Paragraph 10, Method of Payment, 
shall be contingent upon the Department receiving a report stating the results of 
these tests and any comparison between the tests of the two groups. 

B. Interview at the beginning of the scfiobl year, 1972-73, a minimum of 24 teachers 
* participating in the P4t)ject to detern^^ne the following: 

1 . Feelings toward the Project. 

2. Understanding of the Project and the stat^ objectives of the Project. 

3. Planned activities to accomplish the objectivers of the Project. 

4. Attitudes toward the world of work. 

•i 

5. ^ Understanding of the world of wojk. 

The aTorementioned teacher interviews will be repeated a minimum^of three times 
throughout the year to adjudge whether "Process Objectives" of the Project as 
stated in Section III of Attachment 1 are being achieved. Any or all payments 
under this Contract as stated in Paragraph 10, Method of Payment, shall be 
contingent upon the Department receiving a written report stating the results of 
said interviews. , 

C. Conduct interviews with a minimum of 60 students to determine if ^iMSxroduct 
Objectives" of the various grade components as stated in S{mEm III of 
Attachment 1 are being accomplished. Said student interviews will |(f^strpjttttfed 
according to the multi-various needs of the grade components as stated in Si^Sion 
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in of Attachment I. The t'inul payment as stated in Paragraph 10, Method of 
Payment, shall be contingent upon the Department receiving A report stating thi; 
results of said interviews. 

D. Provide the Department with a written report stating the results of the evaluation 
activities conducted during that period. Said report shall be submitted at least 
once every two months and any and all paymertts under this Contract as stated in 

. Paragraph 10, Method of Payment, shall be contingent upon the Dcpartinent 
receiving and approving said reports. 

E. Submit a summary and final written report on or before June 7, 1973. Said 
repor^ shall contain a summary of all services rendered under the Contract and 
any and all recommendations of the Contractors. The final payment as set forth 
in Paragraph 10, Method of Payment, shall be contingent upon the Department 
receiving and approving at least two copies of said report." 



In addition, in order to systematically assess the degree of progress made in achieving 
established objectives, an internal evaluation system was maintained. It served as an informal tool 
which was employed by the Project Coordinator and the District Project Director to aid them in 
monitoring their activitiet. 

Internal Evaluation System * 

A. Purpose . ^ 

1. To systematically assess the degree of progress made in achieving established objectives 

2. To initiate required corrective measures \ 

B. Criteria 

\. , Project Plan * 

2. District Plan 

3. Teacher's instructional plans 

C. Methods of Feedback 

1. Verbal Communication 

2. Written status reports 

3. Meetings ' 

4 

'4. Third-party Evaluators 



Originally it was designed to have scheduled principal and superintendent meetings. 
However, as a result of a general consensus, it was decided to call meetings on when 
administrative decisions needed to be made. Communications with principals did take place on 
an informal basis cjuite frequently; therefore, regularly scheduled principal's meetings were found 
to be superfluous. 
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Guidance Counselors met with Project Director und Guidance Coordinator once per unit to 
evaluate strengths und weaknesses of the Career Guidance Program. It was decided here also that 
Trequent informal visits were more valuable than sclicduled meetings. 

Since, in reality, the Guidance Co^dinator served us an associate director, communications 
l:)etween the project director and guidance coordinator were very closq, continuous, and on a 
daily basis with both reporting to project coordinator once every two weeks on progress. 

The most important communication link, of course, is between projev^t personnel and the 
teachers. Since all teachers (approximately 150 in the district) were involved in the project, 
communications with the entire group was virtually impossible. Therefore, each grade wa<5 asked 
to elect one chairman to act as liaison between tieachers and project staff. Chairmen were seen 
on a regular basis at least twice per unit and all teachers at least once per unit. 



The tliird p^rty evaluators monitored progress teachers, pupils, and administrators. 
Scheduled meetings with these parties were arranged to evaluate progress periodically. 

NOTE: 

The preceding section described the evaluation system utilized during the J 972-73 school 
year In discussing the general design and structure of the system, we have purposely avoided 
comment about the general operational effectiveness of the plan and have neglected to identify 
" the major problem areas which were discovered. However, we will focus upon these areas in the 
following paragraphs. 

« 

One of the initial concerns affecting the operational effectiveness of the evaluation system 
was the delay in completing final contract negotiations with the ''third-party consultants." As a 
result of this delay, the University of South Carolina's evaluation team conducted their initial 
testing of randomly selected students on October 25, 1973 (after the pupils had alreu^y received 
some exposure to basic cgreer education concepts and activities). Because ofjhis factor, it is 
believed that the data dfd not accurately reflect changes in students' feeJings towards themselves, 
others, the world of work, and the career education concept. (Post-testing was completed during 
the spring semester of 1973, thereby leaving a very short time span betweeh pre-test and 
post-test administrations). These and other factors have been documented by the [JSC Evaluators 
in the Final Report of Research and Developjnent Project in Career Education, 
Batesburg-Leesville , South Carolina. 

Another factor affecting the operational dexterity of the evaluation system was the problem 
of selecting suitable dates (for testing, interviews with teachers and district administrators, etc.) 
^which did not conflict with previously scheduled school activities. Often, tests and interviews 
scheduled between third-party evaluators and the district pupils and teachers conflicted with 
six-week grade reporting periods. As a result, negative reactions toward the entire evaluation 
process may hive^ been fostered, which would seriously affect student and teacher impressions of 
the career education program. 

Another problem area concerned the "internal evaluation system " Although this system 
was planned and developed prior to contractual agreement with the LBC&W evaluation team, the 
actual implementation process was slow getting started. This, for the most part, was due to the 
CE Project staffs lack of understanding regarding the technical mechanics of implementing the 
internal evaluation system. 
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Although the* third party cvuUmtion teams contracted to appraise the Batcsburg-Lccsville 
Project J;LBC&W and the University of South Carolina) were successful in achieving their general 
objectives of measuring the effectiveness of the total project, and providing a^surdn^x* to the 
funding ageJicy that award conditions had been n)et; the need for a nH)re descriptive asAess^ment 
still existed. One concern noted by the local career eduuifton stalf was thaf the final evaluation 
reports were generally too complex fo help the teachers and principals to fully understand the 
impact of their efforts. As a result, many teachers (many of whom had done commendable jobs 
in implementing career education concepts) Weft left with an unwarranted feeling of failure and 
uncertainty mainly because the reports could not identify specific areas of pupil growth 
attributable directly to the influence of career education. 

Another problem was the fact that by basing the evaluation design on performance 
objectives, the local school district (and the Research Coordinating Unit of the State Departfrient 
of Inlucation) failed to account for product-outcomes that were not listed as goals. Because of 
these and other factors, during the 1973-74 school year, the district contracted a new third-party 
evaluating team. 

't' ■ , 

NOTE; 

The previously mentioned eomments coneerning general reactions to the third-i>arty reports 
submitted by Lyles, Bissett, Carlisle & Wolf and the University of South Carolina were not 
intended to be derogatory of these two agencies. Rather, they were included here to illustrate 
the factors which led the Batesburg-Leesville Career Education staff to actively seek a new means 
of evaluating the overall program 

As was indicated, the third-party evaluators did a commendable job of measuring the 
effectiveness of the Batesburg Career Education Proje<:t in achieving its overall objectives. 
However, it was the opinion of both the State Department of Education's RCU and the local 
Career Education staff that the evaluations received did not clearly affirm or disaffirm the 
feasibility of implementing career education on a statewide basis. 

.% 

In hopes of solving this problem, IBEX, Inc. was hired to conduct ah "information based*' 
evaluation of the Batesburg-Leesville CE Project beginning with the 1973-74 school year. 

According to the evaluation design docug^ent submitted by IBEX, the information based 
approach to evaluation has several advantagesjoyer the ''performance objectives" method. As is 
pointed out on page eight of the document, performance objectives provide a very Inflexible basis 
for evaluation in that they are seldom changed during the program year, and thus information 
needs (which are fluid) cannot be adequately addressed. 

Another problem with using the performance objectives as a basis for evaluation is that 
important information is often ignorefl (since objectives are not developed with information 
needs in mind, but are designed as guides for program management). Or, in other words, instead 
of meeting the information needs, the program objectives become reference points. 

According ^ IBEX, "information based evaluation," the users are the reference ppints. 
Consequently, the evaluation is tailor-made to the individual needs of the school district. 
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NOTE: 



The following paragraphs are taken ilhrn the IBEX Evaluation Design Document for the 
Lexington County School District No' Three, Batesburg, South Carolina, and will provide a brief 
description of the scope of IBEX's evaluation. 



1 



"Information Based Evaluation (IBE) rests on three major components: information users, 
information domains and evaluation questions. At the evaluation design conference with the 
Batesburg-Leesville staff, these three components were carefully viewed and given priority rank in 
the Career Education evaluation, 

Information Usori * 

Those who need or desire information about a particjular project or program in the semantics 
of IBE are called information users. For Batesburg-Leesville the following priority list of users 
was- adopted: Teachers, Central Staff, Principals, Guidance Staff, State Department of Education, 
Professional Education Community, Business and Industrial Community, and the U. S, Office of 
Education, «t 

m 

Information Domains 

A general area of concern for project or program staff and participants is called an 
information domain. For this project the following list of domains was adopted: Instructional 
Strategies, Student Self Knowledge, Career Awareness and Importance of Work, Achievement 
(holding power). Staff Attitude, Decision Making Skills, Free Enterprise, and Cost Analysis. 

Evaluation Questions 

The following list of evaluation questions is organized by information domains. During the 
cdl^te^of the evaluation, additional questions may arise which can be answered with the available * 
datk elements. If so, they will be added to the following lists: 

Instructional Strategies: ^ 

Ix^ What .instructional strategies lead to success in the project? . _ 

2: What is the importance of field 4rips to success in the program? 

3. What career education practices are adopted by the teachers? What is^he level of use?^^ 

Student Self Knowledge: - " 

4. Is there positive increase in student attitudes toward: self, school, teachers, learning, or 
peers? - ^ , 

5. What instructional practices lead to positive increases in student attitudes? ; . ' 

Career Awareness I Importance of Work: o>w., • 

. • '^^^ 

6. Do students recognize the importance of a variety of careers? /'^ 
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7/ Is there significant positive student growth in career awareness? 

8. Which^nstructional strategies promote student career awareness? ^ 

Achievement I Holding Power: ^ 

9. Do students show patterns of achievement growth diiring the remainder of the project? 

10. Does the school district increase its holding po>pi^uring the life of the project? * 

1 1 . What instructional strategies increased achivement and holding power? 

12. What instructional strategies failed to increase holding power and aghiyement? ^ 

Staff At tHudes: - . 

13. .Do the following feel-tliat career education strengthened the instructional program: 
teachers, administrators, central staff? 

14. ^at is the relationship between the attitudes of the above and .success in the program? 

Decision Making Skills: ^ , . 

15. Can the student identify information pertinent to a decision?^ 

16. Can the student identify the, components necessary to decision rfSking? 

w 

17. Can the student identify alternatives in decision making? 

18. Can the student identify the steps necessary tq implement a decision he has made?^ 
Free Enterprise: 

19. Do the students understand the exchange of goods and services; the monetary syjstem? 

20. Do the students understand t|jjp production and distribution of goods and^ services? 

21. Do the students understand, supply and demand? " 

■• . ' 

EVALUATION CONSTRAINTS 

No evaluation effort is devoid of constraints? or limitations. Thus, it is imperative that these 
constraints be considered from the beginning of the evaluation and procedures established to 
work within these constraints. Two major constraints — time and resources — are of primary 
importance. * 

For the two Part C evaluation efforts, $12,446 or eight percent of the gross budget has 
been allotted. It is necessary to delete some desirable information needs in order to stay within 
this constraint. ' ^ 

Principals have agreed to one and one-half hours of student time in the fall and spring 
assessrtient periods. To meet this constraint, a modified sampling matrix usin^test, grade, and 
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class as variables may be adopted. Thus, all students may not take all tests. Each student will 
hkve one hour to one hour and fifteen minutes of actual testing time. 

All students in Batesburg-Leesville School District No. 3 will participate in the career 
education project. Thus, no control group will be possible for the study. 

Teachers will receive forty-five minutes of inservice education in test administration, take a 
thirty minute survey ^nd keep a strategies log for one week. This requires fifteen minutes a day 
of teacher time. 



NOTE: 

The preceding section vva9 written to provide a general overview of the third-party 
evaluation system designed hy JBEX, Incorporated. 

'.' As is implied by the "evaluation questions'' (which are tantamount to IBEX's product 
objectives) the information based evaluation should provide a clear-cut answer to the question of 
statewide implementation of ^ career education programs. It should also identify the specific 
instructional strategies which help promote career awareness^ exploration, and preparation, and 
will hopefully determine if career education has had any effects upon the overall "holding 
power** of the Batesburg-Leesville School System. 

^ For districts considering the implementation of a career education program, the degree and 
type of evaluation s/stem most advisable would depend on the individual needs of that district. 
Since the career education program in Batesburg-Le^esville was federally funded, it was necessary 
in our case to hire third-party evaluators to meet gOvernmen^ requirements. ^ 

The following "Executive Summary" was taken from the Annual Evaluation Report, 
1973-74, Research and Development' Project in Career Education, Lexington School District 
' Three, submitted by IBEX, Incorporated, the independent third-party evaluators, and is on file 
with the State Department of Education, Columbia, South Carolina. 

Executive Summary 

"The U. S. Office of Education requires that all Part C Vocational Exemplary Projects have 
an, independent third party evaluation. In response to a request for proposals from the South 
Carolina State Department, IBEX, Incorporated submitted a proposal in 1973 and was selected 
to perform the evaluation. 

The evaluation' activities began in the summer of 1973 with a desi^ conference in 
Batesburg-Leesville. This conference set the parameters for the evaluation and specified the roles 
to be played by IBEX and the Project staff in carrying out the evaluation functions. 

The IBEX evaluation team was headed by Dr. Hugh I, Peck, and included Mr. King Nelson, 
President of IBEX, Mr. Gerald Matson, Mr. Steve Davis and Mr. Steve Schulz of the IBEX staff. 



^Hugh I. Peck, Evaluation Design ^Po^umerit for the Lexington ^County School District No. 
Three, Batesburg, South Carolina Career Education Project, IBEX, Incorporated, Arlington, VA 
(September, 1973) pp. 12-15. 




Responsibility for the various evaluation functions was divided bptween IBEX and the 
Project staffs since much of the data collection and record-keeping was integral to the 
implementation of Project activities. Since Batesburg/Leesville is a small school unit, it was 
agreed that rather than, try to interpret resylts for pach grade level's grades, groups would be 
combined into Primary, Intermediate, Middl.e and Senior High School. 

Assessment of evaluation questions which were dealt with in detail by the Project staff are 
presented in another section oF this report (Annual Evaluation Report). All data collected and 
analyses performed by .th6 Project staff were reviewed carefully by the evaluation team and found 
to be accurate.' 

The results of the evaluation are organized around four information domains or evaluation 
areas of interest. These domains are: .(l> student self concept, (2) student relationships with the 
world of work, (3) student attitudes toward career development, arid (4) student decision-making 
skills. " 

The major results of the second year evaluation are summarized- in the following paragraphs. 
A detailed presentation of the results of IBEX's evaluation is found in*' Section IV (Annual^^ 
Evaluation Report): 

- ^' 

- Primary age children in Batesburg/Leesville Schools showed significant gains in self 
concept as measured by the Self Observation Scales. Specifically, they showed gains in 
Self Acceptance, Social Maturity, School Affiliation and Self Security between the fall 
of 1973 and the fall of 1974 (the period of this career education project). 

- During the same period, the ^primary students showed no significant change in 
Achievement Motivation. 

- Duriitg this period intermediate age children involved in the same project showed 
significaijL^ positive gains (on the Intermediate Level SOS) in Self Acceptance, Social 
Maturity, Social Confidence, Peer- Affiliation, Teacher Affiliation and Achievement 
Motivation. 

- Intermediate students showed a slight, but not significant loss in School Affiliation — 
this is an anticipated phenomenon. 

- Middle school children showed gains in family, school and general aspects of self 
concept as measured by the Self Appraisal Inventory. The same group showed 
significant loss in peer relationships. 

- On the same mezfeure, high school students showed significant gains in **generar' self 
appraisal, significant loss in peer relationships and 'no significant changes in school or 
family areas. 

- The overall pattern of scores (JAQ) from the Occupation Awareness Survey indicates 
that the Batesburg/Leesville students were more aware of a greater number of 
occupations in the fall of 1974 than they were in the fall of 1973. 

- Intermediate grade students showed significant gains in social skills, academic skills and 
aspiration level as measured by the Career Awareness Development Inventory (CADI). 

- Middle school students showed the same pattern of gains on the CADI. 
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- Secondary students showed * ri the CADI) significant gains in academic skills and 
* aspiration level. I 

- As measured by the Decision Making Scale, Batesburg/Leesville intermediaite and 
middle school students employ^ the following decision strategies most often: taking 
thought, doing as expected, aii4 continuing as before. 



- Attitudinally, the students are not consistent toward jJecision situations." 




/ INSErViCE TRAINING 



As was mentioned previously^ one of the major weaknesses of the Batesburg-Leesville Career 
Education Program (particularly during its initid stages) was the lack of an extensive inservice 

. training progr^im for all district teachers;,.^ 5ince the CE Program in Batesburg was to be 
implemented in grades K-12, involving all teachers and pupils assigned to the district, the lack of 
total teacher participation in the summer-w o r k shop s essions severely hampered the general 

^ffectiveness of the inservice training effort. 

NOTE^ 

The summer workshop sessions (held diirihg the months of July 'and August, 1972) were 
voluntary — due to, the fact that some^ teachers were either attending graduate classes or teaching 
summer school Because of these and other factors which prevented many teachers from 
attending the summer meetings, total participation was impossible. 

For any beginning career development prografH to succeed, adequate inservice training is a 
must. However, of equal importance is the need for all personnel involved with implementing CE 
concepts (especially the teachers and principals) to be equally prepared and knowledgeable. 

Each teacher involved with implementing career development should have an understanding 
of the basic goals and objectives of the program. Also the teacher^hould be provided enough 
training m cofistructing lesson plans to allow these ^'objectives" to become a functional part of 
the overall instructional techniques, Jhe summer workshops held in Batesburg were desigtied 
with this purpose in mind: It was hoped that by covering the objectives and general philosophy 
-during these meetings, the regular inservice training sessions (held during the first week of 
school) could be used to [ittn and coordinate instructional strategies. 

However, because many teachers were unable Jo attend the summer workshops, an acute 
imbalance of planning "readiness" resulted, ^Whereas those teachers who had attended the 
summer sessions were knoyytedgeable about the basic goals and objectives of career education 
(and ready to plan instructional strategies), others were not — especially at the secondary level 
'where only one or two members of the faculty were able to attend. Consequently, when the 
regular inservice began during the first week of school (September, 1972J, the time, which was 
originally set aside for teachers to plan, coordinate, and edit their instructional strategies for 
implementing CE objectives, was actually used in re-explaining the philosophy, goals, and 
objectives of the overall program. Obviously, this resulted in a state of mass confusion and 
uncertainty. 

Generally speaking, many of the problems encountered during the Batesburg^oject's first 
year of operation are direitly traceable to a lack of planning readiness on dll levels. With a 
carefully planned and scheduled inservice training program, these complications can be 
eliminated. * / 

Where and with whom does effective inservice training begin? To insure maximum 
utilization of inservice time, there must be firm and coordinated guidance fro'fn the 
administrators (superintendents, principals, and career education coordinators)/ 

In this respect, the' district superintendent plays an important role by providing strong and 
visible support for the basic objectives and philosophy of career education. In addition, he must 
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provide or implement several workshops with the principals to assure that they, too, are in 
agreement with the overall philosophy of career development, and are capable of providing 
instructional leadership in helping teacher's plan and organize techniques for implementing CE 
concepts. * * ^ ' * 

V Most important of all, the superintendent must emphasize the fact that career, education is 
not something new or "extra" but is a vital and meaningful part of -the total curriculum. Unless 
the district principals un derstand, embrace, and!/ are willing to promote this point of view, 
inservice training for the teachers (no matter how well organized) will be an exercise in futility. 

NOTE: 

Since the principal's role as an '^instructional leader" is especially critical to the level of 
enthusiasm and industry 'displayed by the teachers working under his supervision, it is felt that 
"theory" should be stressed with the principal, not with the teachers, Althohgh some discussion 
of theory with the teachers is needed (mainly as a general overview, or background for planning), 
the central emphasis of teacher-inservice should be "practical application, 

In this respect, the inservice trhining for teaches should utilize the skills of teachers who 
had worked with career education previously to help others plan and construct their instructional 
^ strategies. Hopefully, these sessions will: be broken down into small groups (either by grade level 
or subject matter area), ■ ' j 

Again, with the teachers, the inservice training period should de-emphasize theory and 
maximize application. Most importantly, everyone (teachers, principals, and district 
administrators) should agree that carper education is "what the district needs and wants. 



' I. 
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STAFF UTILIZATION 



Since the career education program in Batesburg-LeesvilJ^ was federally funded, it was 
possible to employ four full-time staff members. Although it is realized that only a few school 
districts ' will have the funds necessary to provide full-time staff representation, this chapter is 
intended to describe the' various techniques used by the Batesburg-Leesville Career Education 
staff in facilitating the implementation process. - ^ 

As a whole, the text of this chapter will be directed toward the district administrator. 
Hopefully, the points covered will help the superintendent of schools to assess the practicality of 
providingCa full-time coordinator* or staff. More specifically, however, this section will identify 
the roles played by the CE staff in implementing career development objectives. 



NOTE: 

The decision to employ a full-time career education staff depends upon the partitular needs 
and constraints of the school district. If funds are not available for this purpose (and if the 
principals become actively involved in the planning and coordination of instructional strategies in 
their schools) a special staff is not essential. 

The person or group of persons responsible for coordination of career development activities 
should, however^have a flexible time schedule with duties which are hot confining in nature. 
This is especially true in districts where no- fuU^time career education coordinator or staff is ^ 
employed. 

Because of the considerable amount of time consumed with community relations (ie,, 
helping teachers to arrange field trips, contacting speakers from the "world of work'* to talk 
with students, etc.) a flexible schedule is of extreme importance to the instructional leader of 
the career development. .i 

Another point worthy of consideration involves the "objectives of career education,'* These 
should always be tailored to meet the needs of the district. Only after a suitable set of objectives 
are approved, and only after instructional strategies and activities have been planned, can we 
begin to plot the role of the instructional leaders /whether they be full-time CE staff employees 
or local principals). 

. As was mentioned in the section dealing with '*Major Objectives," the specific concepts or 
objectives utilized by the Batesburg-Leesville Career Education Project were planned and written 
by the Research Coordinating Unit of the State Department of Education. The duty. of the 
^reer Education staff was to outline strategies for achieving the Project Objectives. (These 
objectives provided a system .of events that would lead to the accomplishment of both the 
product and process objectives. The Project Objectives were the actual implementation strategy 
of the overall project, i.e., the administrative "how-to.'') 

NOTE: 

The author thought it necessary to digress during the precedirig paragraphs to show the 
inter-relationship between the Project Objectives and the roles played by eacJimember of the 
Batesburg-Leesville Career Education staff. Following a brief role description qfekch employee, 
we will focus upon the specific objectives implemented by the Project Director, Guidance 
Coordinator, Instructional Assistant, and Project Secretary. 

48 
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ROLE DESCRIPTIONS 

A. Project Director - The role of the Project Director is one that involves planning, 
^developing, organizing, evaluating, and administering the overall activities of the career 

education project. The Project Director works in close coordination with teachers and 
administrators on all levels within the school system, and maintains continuous contact with 
the community and members of the world of work. / 
/ . 

The overall progress of the Career Education Project is the Project Director's responsibility, 
and this individual must see that all parts are well oiled and' running on sch^ule. The 
Project Director also plays the role of dissiminator'of information on current CE trends in 
the distrilt to other districts, local and national. 

The director should be a motivator, skilled in curriculum planning and development, and 
must be able to accept suggestions (and criticism) without hostility. This individual, who is 
in a vulnerable position, must re^Uze that cooperation is the median of success. 

B. Guidance Coordinator — The role of the Guidance Coordinator is to organize and monitor 
the overall activities of the guidance departmertt as they relate to career education. In this 
respect, this individual works in dose coordination with the counselors in planning a series 
of guidance techniques for promoting career awareness, awareness of the social and 
economic importance of work, positive attitudes toward self, and awareness of the need for 
basic edu^tional skills. 

The Guidance Coordinator may also help with general placement and follow-up activities. In 
essence, the Guidance Coordinator also serves as assistant to the Project Director. 

C. Instructional Assistant — The role of the Instructional Assistant is to help teachers in the 
actualizing of teaching strategies for implementing career education concepts. The 
Instructional Assistant is- responsible 7or helping teachers to make final arrangements for 
field trips, contacting members of the community to speak to students about the special 
skills and preparation needed in their careers, and monitoring of audio-visual aids. 

.Since the In«tructional Assistant also is responsible for scheduling of visitation by outside 
'parties and arrangement of field trips to the community, the person hired for this position 
should possess good communicative skills. However, the most important trait needed for 
this job is an ability to work hormoniously with many different types of people. 

D. Project Secretary - The role of the Project Secretary is generally comparable to the duties 
normally performed by secretaries (i.e., filing, general clerical worki^ ordering supplies and 

* materials). 

NOTE: ' . 

The preceding section has given a brief rote description of the career education staff 
members originally hired by the Batesburg-Leesville School System in 1972, However, to obtain 
a clear picture of the various duties and responsibilities carried out by the' career education staff 
it is necessary to refer to the Project Objectives PERT Chart (discussed previously in the chapter 
dealing with "Major Objectives"). 

As the reader will note, the PERT Chart designated the specific^ objectives (or 
responsibilities) to be implemented by the Superirtfendent of Schools and the Career Education 
staff The next section will briefly discuss the role of the CE staff in achieving these objectives. 
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GE^fERAL OBJECTIVES AND RESPONSIBIUTIES OF PROJECT DIRECTOR: 



A. Primary Responsibilities 

The following is a list ©f primary objectives implemented by the Career Education Project 
Director: 

1 . Stirvey Existing A-V Equipment — In order to determine the A-V needs of the district, 
the ft-oject Director (working in conjunction with the local principals) compiled a list 
of all existing audio-visual equipment in the district. 

2. Project A-V Equipment Needs - Using the information received from the principals, 
the Director estimated the amount of extra materials needed and later began processing 
requests and ordering. 

3. Establish Community Resource Council - The Project Direcftor, with assistance from 
the Guidance Coor(linator, met with the superintendent of schools to gather 
suggestions for possible members of the Resource Council. In this meeting it was 
determined that the group should include representatives from business ancl industry, 
parents, representatives from the medical profession, and teachers. For the most part, 
members of the Community Resource Council were local residents of 
Batesburg-Leesville. The purpose of the organization was to establish Unes of 
communication with the public, and to obtain their suggestions as to how the school 
system could be of mor§. service to the community. 

4. Develop Prevocational "Hands On" Activities ^ The Project- Director, along with a 
team of district teachers, visited school districts in Georgia* and North Carolina to 
observe prevocational programs in operation. After visiti^ig sevetel different programs, 
the group met to identify the best elements of the prbjects JtJiey had seen and decided 
upon a plan which best suited the needs of the students of the Batesburg-Leesville 
area. Next, equipment for the prevocational resource rooms was ordered by the Project » 
Director with funds provided by federal funding agency. Mostly, the equipment 
consisted of programed A-V units which provided a demonstration of how an 
electrician, for instance, would use the tools of his trade, followed by an activity in 

. which the student worked with similar tools (working under the supervision of th§^ 
resource instructor) to complete a basic task normally performed by individuals- 
involved in that particular career area. 

5. Complete District Project Plan — The Project Director, working jointly with the Career 
Education Project staff, the local principals, teachers, superintendent of schools, and 
State Department of Education Research Coordinating tfnit, developed and refined a 
series of strategies for implementing the Project Objectives. (As was mentioned 
previously, these objectives were the administrative /'how to.") - 

6. Develop Publicity Campaign — Originally a responsibility of the Project Director, this 
activity was implemented by the Guid^ncp Coordinator. (For additional information, 
see "General Objectives of the Guidance dSordinator.**) 

7. Summarize Career Education Activities - The Project Director, with assistance from 
the Guidance Coordinator, reported the progress of the Batesburg-Leesville Careier 
Education staff in coinpleting scheduled activities. - . 

8. Summarize ' Available A-V Material - The Project Director submitted a list of all 
audio-visual aids purchased by the Career Education Project. ^ 
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9. Complete First Planning Session — The Project Director, with assistance from the local 
principals, career education staff, superintendent of schools, and State Department of 
Education RCU, implemented the firs.t unit planning session. The purpose of this 
session was to allow teachers to plan th||iinstructional strategies and techniques to be 
used during the first nine weeks of school. TlsuaUy, teachers were grouped either by 
grade level or subject area to coordinate methods of implementing basic career 
education concepts. The career education staff provided teachers with a planning 
format which requested them to note how they were to teach concepts^ such as the 

jr social and personal importance of work, decision making skills and the importance of a 
^ positive self-concept. 

10. Complete Second Planning Session — Teachers met to plan instructional techniques for 
the second nine weeks of school. Usually, the Project Director circulated from group 
to group during these meetings to answer questions raised by the teachers. 

1 1^ Complete Third Unit Planning Session — Teachers met with Project Director and career 
education. staff to plan unit instructional activities for the th9d nine-weeks period. 

12. Complete Fourth Planning Session — Teachers met with Project Director and caiieer 
education staff to plan unit instructional strategies for the fourth nine-weeks period. 

13. Summarize Results of District Plans - Project Director met with members of the 
career education staff to summarize activities and objectives implemented during the 
school year. This report outlined the strategies used by the Batesburg-Leesville Career 
Education staff in achieving major project goals and ob^ctives. 

14. Complete^, Summary Sessions- - Project Director met with teachei^^jjjuimlify and 
evaluate the ^ntire career education .program's impact on the ^^l^ooljHBB^^^ this 
time, teachers^ identifled the major strengths and weaknesses of the Ca^S?^Wation 
Project, commented about ways of improving the inservice training period, and 
evaluated the instructional &tpategies which they viewed as most successful. 

15. Complete Instructional Program Section of the Handbook — The Project Director, 
working with the career education staff, summarized the instructional strategies* 
identified by a majority of the district's lechers ias being successful This data was 
turned over to the State Department of Eduication's Research. Coordinating Unit for 
inclusion in the 1972-73 Quarterly Progress Report, January through April. 

16. Complete Draft of Handbook - Project Director worked with the State Department^of 
Education!s RCU in editing the final draft of the Batesburg-Leesville Career Education 
Project's final report. q 



NOTE: 

The preceding section has identified and discussed the primary responsibilities implemented 
by the Batesburg-Leesville Career Education Project Director during the 1972-73 school year. 
One fact not brought out in this section is that some of the objectives were implemented behind 
schedule. We have purposely avoided inclusion ofJ'completion dates'' for these activities since 
the report submitted by the third party evaluators (LBC&W and the University of South 
Carolina) discuss in detail the overall effectiveness of the Career Education Project staff in 
implementing basic objectives, / 

■ For a discussion of effects of these late completion dates on the overall administration of 
the Batesburg-Leesville Career Education Project, the reader is asked to refer to the Research and 
Development Project in Career Education, Batesburg-Leesville, South Carolina, Final Report. 
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The next section will briefly describe the supplementary responsibilities assumed by the 
Project Director As the reader will^ote, many of these responsibilities or objectives were^ 
implemented by the Project Director working in conjunction with the State Department of 
Education 's RCU and the Batesburg-Leesville Career Education staff 

ft * Supplementary Objectives 

The following is a list involvement in other project related 

activities. ^^^^p^ ^ 

1. Complete Plans for l5ocument — Implernented jointly by Project Director and State 
Department of Education's Research Coordinating Unit, this involved planning an 
outline of 'the contents of the handbook. This handbook was to be used by school 

^ » districts throughout the 'state of South Carolina in organizing and developing their own 
career education programs. ~ ♦ 

2. Complete Summer Workshop Agenda — Achieved through joint efforts of the State 
Department of Education's RCU and the Project Director A series of six voluntary 
summer workshop sessions were scheduled for project orientation and planning for the 
1972-73 school year. ' . 

3. Complete First Voluntary Workshop - This workshop was the first in a series of six 
dealing with the general philosophy and objectives of the career education concept. 
Teachers and program coordinators who had acquired some experience in working with 
vyious aspects of curriculum development (and career education) were invited to 
participate as group discussion leaders during these workshop sessions. 

4. Complete Second Voluntary Workshop. 

5. Complete Third Voluntary Workshop. 

6. Complete Fourth Voluntary Workshop. * 

7. Complete Fifth Voluntary Workshop. 

8. Develop Emergency Alternate Instructional Plans for Vocational Courses - Since the 
new vocational building under construction on the Batesburg-Leesville :High School 
campus had not been completed by the time school began, an alternate course of 
instructions had to be developed to accommodate the delay. This was primarily the 
responsibility of the high school principal and vocational teachers. 

9. Complete Sixth Voluntary Horkshop - The sixth and final workshop was dropped. In 
its place, another staff planning session was held during the first week of school. 

10. Form Craft Committees for all Vocational Courses - Implemented jointly by Project 
Director, State Department of Education RCU Coordinator, and the high school 
principal. The Project Director and the RCU Coordinator met with the high school 
w|)rincipal to discuss concepts of craft committees. It was agreed upon that the principal 
would survey vocational teachers for approval. During final staff planning session, 
guidelines were established by the principal and teachers of vocational courses which 
outlined the functions of the craft committees for the 1973-74 school year. 
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NOTE: 



Objective 10, *Torm Craft Committees for all Vocational Courses/* is an example of an 
objective not tailored to meet the needs of the district. Since the vocational teachers of 
Batesburg'Leesville could not decide upon a purposeful w^ay of using the proposed craft 
committees, this activity v^as eventually dropped. 

11. Complete Implementation of Second Instructional Plans - Objectives 11, 12 and 13 
were all primary responsibilities of teachers. However, it was the Project Director's 
responsibility to designate ending dates for each unit, supply evaluation forms, etc. 
(this was discussed previously). 

12. Complete Implementation of Third Instructional Plans. 

13. Complete Implementation of Fourth Instructional Plans. 

14. Complete Vocational rtogram apd Summarize — At the* end of the first year of 
operation (May, 1973) each phase of the Career Education Program was evaluated and 
summarized. The director assisted high school principal* and .vocational teachers in 

^ summarizing their activities. ■ / 

15. Summarize Results of All Project Evaluations — Implemented jointly by Project* 
Director and RCU Coordinator. This is the written summary of the Project Director's 
activities. 

16. Complete Instructional Program Section of the Handbook - In achieving this objective, 
the Project Director submitted forms to teachers requesting them to identify and 
reconstruct one instructional strategy they viewed as successful. Forms were given to 
each grade level chairman. These chairmen served as coordinators of their individual 
groups. 

17. Complete Vocational Section of the Handbook — Implemented jointly by Project 
Director and RCU Coordinator. An evaluatiqn form was developed and submitted to 

-the Batesburg-Leesville High School vocational instructors .for completion. Later, these . 
forms were edited and included in the handbook. 

1 8. Complete Evaluation Section of the Handbook — Evaluations of the Career Education 
Program were secured from teachers, ^ edited by the Project Director and RCU 
Coordinator, and included in the handbook. 

19. Complete A-V Section of the Handbook - The Project Director, working jointly with 
the teachers and the Career Education staff, developed a list of all audio-visual aids 
ordered with career education funds. Also included was a list of materials (viewed by 
teachers) found most helpful in* facilitating the implementation of basic CE concepts. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES AND -RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE GUIDANCE COORDINATOR 

A. Primary Objectives 

The following is a list pf primary responsibilities assumed by the Guidance Coordinator. , 

1. Register Students for Vocational Courses - This objective was implemented primarily 
by^the high school counselors with assistance from the Guidance Coordinator. Since it 
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was not known until the beginning of the school year exactly what vocational courses 
would be offered, it was necessary to promote student interest in registration for the 
new classes such as industrial sewing, distributive education, etc. (this role was fulfilled 
by the Guidance Coordinator working jointly with the high school guidance stafQ. 

Complete Five-Year Follow Up Study - Implemented by high school giiifiance 
counselors with assistance from the Guidance Coordinator. The purpose of this activity 
was to determine what new vocational courses would best seme the needs of the 
Batesburg-Leesville area in preparing students for the world of work. 

Summarize Results of 5- Year Follow Up Study - The Guidance Coordinator,, working 
jointly with the State Department of Education's RCU, sunimarized the data from the 
follow up study and evaluated the impact the addition qf new vocational courses 
would have upon the overall curriculum. 

Develop Guidance Coordination Activities — Implemented by Guidance vCoor 
with assistance from the district teachers. At the elementary level, where the emphasis 
is on "career awareness," the Guidance Coordinator consulted teachers on a regularly 
scheduled basis about possible strategies for developing a positive self-concept in 
students and stimulating an awareness of student interests and special abilities. At the 
middle school level, where the emphasis is on "career exploration,** the Guidance 
Coordinator met with teachers to discuss technique for deVeloping student 
decision-making skills and ways of helping students to understand the relationship 
between their interests, abilities, values, and needs to possible career election. At the^ 
high school level, where the emphasis is on "career preparation,** the . Guidance 
Coordinator worked with the counselors in developing a series of group guidance 
techniques for helping students to plan an educational program appropriate for their 
individual career choices. Some of the techniques included a guidance mini-course for 
10th grade students, group guidance "rap sessions** for 11th grade students, and an 
on-the-job experience program for senior students. 

Develop Testing Program to Measure Product Objectives — The Guidance Coordinator 
met with counselors to evaluate the tests currently used by the school system and to 
decide whether additional tests were needed to measure the effects of the Career 
Education Project. It was decided that additional tests were not necessary since the 
oSchool district had hired a group of third-party evaluators to monitor the progress of 
the career education program. 

Develop 10th Grade Guidance ""Course — The Guidance Coordinator met with high 
school guidance counselors to outline the general format of the 10th grade, mini-coursfe 
and to schedule dates for five group sessions. The main objectives of the mini-course 
were: to develop student understanding of the need for basic educational skills in the 
world of work, to develop an understanding of the consequences of career choices, to 
develop within the student a positive self-image, and to acquaint students with the 
proper procedures and techniques of applying for jobs* 

Develop 1 1th and 12th Grade Technique — The Guidance, Coordinator, with assistance 
from the high school guidance staff, developed a series of activities designed to stress 
the importance of "career preparation." For the 1 1 th grade students, three exploration 
convocations were planned with the objective of helping students to narrow career 
interests into specific areas of concentration. In implementing this objective, 
representatives from the State Employment Agency, area plants and businesses, and - 
members of the community were invited to speak to the 11th grade youths about 
current job trends on a local, state, and national level. On the 12th ^a^le level, an 
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"On-The-Job^toerience Program" was developed by the Guidance Coordinator. The 
objective of ,tK program was to. help the student to undexstand Jhe. need for basic . 
educational skills in the world of work, have a knowledge and understanding of his 
interests, abilities, values,^ and needs, and to help the student develop a basic 
understanding of the consequences of his career choices. 

Develop 12th Grade On-The-Job Experience Program — Implemented* by Gtiidance 
Coordinator with assistance from the CE Project Director and Instructional Assistant. 
In achieving this objective, the Guidance Coordinator and Project Director began by 
securing administrative approval for students to be dismissed from classes forgone 
entire school day. This time was to be used by the students to spend one work-day 
with an employer, business, or industry (in the studei^t's- field of interest) to observe 
what actually goes on in a typical day of work. The following is a list of the steps 
taken in implementing the on-the-job experience program: 

a. Secured administrative approval and support; thereby making it possible for senior 
students participating in the program to be excused fronv^class for one day. 

b. Secured teacher approval and support. The Guidance Coordinator and Project 
Director "Iriet with 12th grade instructors to explain the purpose and objectives of 
the "Experience Program." 

c. Survey of students to determine how many seniors >yere interested in participating 
in the program. The Guidance Coordinator met with the senior class and 
distributed a form which asked the students to list: their 1st, 2nd, and 3rd careef 
choices (what they would like to be); three career areas or jobs they would like 
to explore; and the names of three employers, business firms, or self-employed 
professionals they would like "to observe for a day. They were also asked to list 
the name of the company or individual, if they knew someone working this career 
area. Students were asked to confine their choices visits within a 50-mile 
radius. 

d. The survey forms were collected by the Guidance Coordinator and a list of the 
places and career areas requested by each student was compiled. If it were not 
possible to place a student in his first career choice, the Guidance Coordinator 
usually tried to arrange a visit with the student's second choice. Since this effort 
required numerous ijhpne calls and visits with the employers or businesses in 
order to explain the purpose of the on-the-job experience program, and to arrange 
dates suitable to 'the people and agencies involved, it was necessary for the 
InstructioriaLt-*^ssistant and the Project Director to assist in arranging contacts. 
This prbce'ss usually took from t\i(p to three weeks to finalize. 

e. After making arrangemeifts with the agencies and individuals requested by 
students as career areas they woSld like to observe, the Guidance Coordinator and 
Instructional Assistant^made a list of the participating students and the places 
they were to visit for a day. As nearly as possible, all seniors participating in the 
program were scheduled to complete their "on-the-job ^experience" during the 
same week. 

f. The Guidance Coordinator then met with the senior students involved in the 
experience program and informed them where they would be going to observe the 
career area of their choice. The responsibility of getting to the facility was left 
with the student (i.e., the student was responsible for his own transportation). 

g. Next, the Instructional Assistant and Project Secretary sent letters to the parents 
of students participating in the program, explaining the purpose of the activity 
and requesting written permission for their child to participate. No student 'was 
allowed to leave school without turning in a signed permission slip from his 
parents. . 
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h. A list of student-participants in the On-The-Job Experience Program along with 
the dates and places assigned for A^isitation was compiled and updated by the 
Guidance Coordinator and Instructional Assistant. Copies of this list were sent ta 
the high school principal and senior class instructors. 

i. A followup form was mailed to the business agencies or professional individuals 
where students had been assigned. This was to make sure that there was no 
illegitimate use .of the day provided students for participation in the experience 
program. 

j. A followup form was mailed to the students to determine their reaction to their 
day of observation. (A copy of this form is included on the following page.) 

Develop Models of 1 and 5 Year Follow-up 'Study - Implemented by the GuTdance 
Coordinator. Permission i#as secured from Mr. Dale Holden, Direcftor of the South 
Carolina Exemplary Project in Career Education, Lanpaster^to use a format developed 
by his project staff. The Lancaster Follow-up System was'^'dcslgned to be analyzed by 
computer. However, because of limited funds available to Batesburg-Leesville, a 
modified version of this system was utilized. (A copy of this format is provided on 
. page 57 for sake of illustration.) This follow-up survey was conducted by the career 
education staff during the 1972-73 school year. Forms were sent to all high school 
graduates of Batesburg-Leesville High during the period 1968-1972. 

Initiate VIEW Program - Implemented by the State Department of Education. A 
reader-printer (whiS^f'gave current information on over 11,000 jobs) was placed in the 
high school guidance office. This machine provided students with current data about 
career opportunities and training requirements. 

Develdp Student Placement Systeiff - Implemented by Guidance Coordinaftir and-high 
school guidance staff. The rationale and general objectives of the placement system are 
described below. 

Rationale: ' ^ 

One of the most vital ac<iyities of any successful guidance program is the 
placement 'system. Because of th^ 'alarming level of unemployment currently afflicting 
our nation, and because s.of the intense competition for jobs created by 
"unemployment," there is a growing need for improved job placement services. 

Traditionally, most high school guidance programs have always provided for the 
^)lacement of their "college bound" students; however, very little has been done to 
meet the needs of those pupils who desire immediate employment after graduation. 
Instead, placement activities have generally been oriented toward those individuals who 
plan to attend college. 

One of the primary objectives of career education is to provide placement services 
relevant to the needs of all sjpdents. Therefore, it will be -our primary endeavor (as 
members of the guidance stafO to assist each individual student in securing the job or 
career training program that best suits his needs. 

Objectives: . 

- 1^ give assistance to the students in selecting the career that best suits their 
individual talents. 

- To assist students in finding employment and making decisions for their 
post-secondary training and work. 

- To serve the community by providing information regarding students who^ are 
interested in -careers that are in demand locally and nationally. 
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STUDENT FOLLOW--UP OF JOB--EXPKRIENCE PROGRAM 



The Career Edilfcition Office is asking you to fill out and return this follow-up form as soon 
as possible. The information obtained can be helpful to us in implementing an improved and 
expanded Job-Experience Program for next year. 

s 

1. Your name - : 



2. The place you visited 



3. As a result of your experience, were you able to make some decision as to whether you would 
like to pursue this type occupation further or discontinue your pursuit? 

Yes , No ' 



4. Will you continue to Ikplore the career possibilities in this field? 

Yes No Undecided 



5. Were you, by any chance, kired for fuU-time work as a result of your experience in this 
program? 

Yes No ■ ' 

If ye», (a) ' when will you begin work 

(b) where will you be working r ■ , 

(c) what will be your title 



6. What were some of the things you did or saw that impressed you^ 



7. Wh^t could we have done for you to make your experience more, meaningful? 
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FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 



NAME AT GRADUATION 



LAST FIRST MIDDLE 

SINGLE L MARRIED IF MARRfFO IJVST NAMt? 

ADDRESS 



PHONE NO. 



BIRTH DATE 



AGE. 



MO. 



DAY 



YR. 



-SEX 



RACE 



M 



HIGH SCHOOL 



F B W O 
YEAR GRADUATED 



I. Describe what you are doing now by checking an activity in the groups below if appropriate: 



SCHOOL 

In school full'time 

In school part-time 



IL 



EMPLOYMENT 

Working Full-time • 

Working Part-time 

Unemployed, Want Work 

Unemployed, Not Seeking Work / 
Working Part-time, Seeking 

Full-time Work ' 

How were you trained for your employment? 

In High School In College In T.E.C. 

Please in^cate below the ways the following high school courses helped you by placing a check in the appro- 
priate coluipn for each item. If you did not take the course in high school, please check the not taken column. 



OTHER 

Army 
Navy 
Air Force 
Marines 
Coast Guard 
National Guard 
Housewife 
Other 

-On-the-Job ^ 



HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 


VERY 
HELPFUL 


SOME . 
HELP 


UTILE OR 
NO HELP 


NOT 
TAKEN 


ENGLISH 








% 


SOCIAL STUDIES 










MATHEMATICS 










SCIENCE 










FOREIGN LANGUAGES' 










ART 










MUSIC 










PHYSICAL EDUCATION 










VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ^ 










AGRICULTURE 


— 








CONSUMER AND HOMEMAKING 










DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 










HEALTH OCCUPATIONS 










INDUSTRIAL ARTS 










OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 










TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 











III, Please indicate below the ways high school helped you by placing a check in the appropriate column for 



TOPIC 


VERY 
HELPFUL 


SOME 
HELP 


UTTLE OR 
NO HELP 


TAKING CARE OF MY HEALTH 








PARTICIPATING IN COMMUNITY AND CIVIC AFFAIRS 








PREPARING FOR MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE , 








GETTING ALONG WITH OTHERS 








UNDERSTANDING MYSELF 








CONDUCTING MY BUSINESS AFFAIRS 








TRAINING FOR AN OCCUPATIONAL FIELD 








UNDERSTANDING RACES. RELIGIONS. AND SOCL\L SYSTEMS 








UNDERSTANDING WORLD EVENTS 








RESPECT FOR LAW AND ORDER 








THINKING THROUGH PROBLEMS 








RFiJPFCT FOR RIGHTS OF OTHERS 








SELECTING A CAREER 









(Reprinted by permission of S C. Exemplary. Project in Career Education, Lancaster, Soi|^^arolina 
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— To serve the students by providing information on current job availability, 
colleges, and technical schools. 

Realizing Objectives: . ^ " 

— Execution^f career interest survey. To facilitate the organization of a placement 
system that meets the needs of all students, it is vital that the guidance 
department develop a means of assessing the post-graduation interests pf the 
graduating seniors. To obtain this data, we will administer the "career interest 
survey." (March 19, 1973) 

— Analysis of data. This will give a categorized listing of the Ifiumber of students 
who desire placement in colleges or technical schools, the armed services, or 
immediate employment. (March 23, 1973) 

— I>esignation of responsibility. This will help to prevent duplication of effort 
between counselors and the guidan<Je coordinator. (March 23, 1973) 

— Implementation of placement activities. This will involve contacting the South 
Carolina Employment Security Commission (for information regarding the 
availability of jobs in Lexington County), the Lexington County Vocational 
Rehabilitation Counselor, t^e- Batesburg-Leesville Chamber of Commerce, and 
members of the Career Education Community Resource Council. (Initiated April 
3, 1973) 

Designation of Responsibility: 

. — College bound Students: Techni^l, Junior, or Four Year - Counselors 

— Military applicants - Counselors ^ 

— Immediate employment — Guidance Coordinator 

— Undecided — Guidance Coordinator 

Follow-up of Placement System: 

— To insure the success of the placement activities, or double check the -results of 
our efforts to serye students, graduating seniors will be contacted to determin^^] 
their occupational or academic status. This will go into effect after the placement 
a^i^yipes have been terminated. 

12. Begin Model Follow-Up Study. ' ^ - 



13. Complete Guidance Coordination Program, and Summarize — A summary of .the. ■ 
objectives implemented by the guidandsf^Staff was compiled by the Guidance , 
Coordinator. ^ ' 

14. Complete and Review Model Follow-Up Study - Implemented by Guidance / I 
Coordinator and Instructional Assistant. , . ^ 

15. Complete Guidance . Section of Handbook - The Guidance Coordinator and State ' 
Department of Education's RCU worked jointly in editing the guidance section* pf the.., 
final report. ^ ^ * 

B. Supplementary Responsibilities / ♦ ; . 




- Establish Publicity System - Originally a primary responsibility of the;, Project 
Director, this activity was implemented by the Guidance Coordinator. The^bjective of 
this publicity system was to inform the community of the role of career education and*- 
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the Career Education Program. In implementing this objective, the Guidance 
Coordinator made* contacts with tlie local newspaper and was granted permission to 
write a weekly column in the area paper. In addition to this newspaper contact, the 
Guidance Coordinator, with help from the Career Education staff, published a series of 
guidance newsletters. Copies of these publications are included as^ Attachments A and 
B at the end of this document. , 



flIOTE: 



The preceding section has dealt with the general responsibilities of the Guidance 
Coordinator. In addition to the duties ^ described, he also performed as a general assi:stant to the 
Project Director. ^ " ' .. 

GENERAL OBJECTIVES AND RESPONSIBIUTIES OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL AIDE 

Although the PERT chart Ust$ no primary objectives for the Instructional Assistant, she 
performed an invaluable service . to the pverall success of careel* education. In short, the 
Instructional Assistant is a general ^'ja^k of all trade^s." The following is a list of responsibilities 
carried out by the Instructitfnal Asi^istant:*, - * - 

1. Survey of Audio- Visual Equipment ^ ^ 

yl ^'2. Contribution to Internal Evaluation^^ * 

3. Scheduling of Fiejd Trips ^ y ' j/-- 

• H. Scheduling of Coniniunity Resource Speakers 

' 5. Staff-Teacher Relations ' ^, 

J", ^ "6. Ordering and'^eq&sitioning pf Materials 

•' 7. Contribiition^itp the On-the-Job Experience -Program ' 'V ' ' 

GENERAL^SPONSlBItpiES OF Tffi PROJECT SECRETLY' 

General Coi^espcnaence ^ ^ 

Receptionist Activities ' ^ 
Monitoring of Bi||!lget Sheet . . * >: 

Cdntlributipn to Internal Evaluaticcii.\Systeni . v 




s, 



Was misfhpipned in the chapter d,ealing %'ith '*^^^upr Objectives/' some of the goals listed 
e . Proj^cf Objectives »J^ERTiXhari }i^r€^ iir\suitfid njteet. the needs of the 
Baiesburg-Leesville Schopl pistrict. Tft^u&llowing is'^ali^ ofk)bjectives/thai were either dropped 
o^ proved amTyigtiOus. fo the locaLCE.shff. * / 

■ I " ^ ^ ' ' , . 

1. "^ Plan' Special Needs Pro-am "j^" ' . * 

2. Form Crafl CQmrl\irtee$^ A- . *\ ' ^ • ; 
3^. /<^&inplete Special Needs Ph:>gram / . ; 

The * majors-portion of this chapter has dealt with the^ various roles and responsibilities 
assumed by the Batesburg-Leesville Career EducationAstftff during the 1972-73 school year. For 



tfie most part, the niajor shortcoming of the PERT Chart and Project ObjectlSs was the fact 
jhat the local district had little or no input into the actual writing of the objectives, 

■ Although the Process and Product Objectives (implemented, for thr^most part, by teachers) 
were generally well written and easy to understand, this was nof/tlre case with the Project 
Objectives (which wqre designed to be the administrative *'hq;^trio'' guide). For instance, ^the 
objective ''Plan Special Needs Program** was so vaguely statecf until no onq (including the State 
Department of Education's RCU who wrote the objectives)^ could come up with a workable 
definition of what a special needs program is or should be. 




/In other cases, potentially meaningful endeavors such as Establish Community Resource 
CounciV* turned out to be less t/uin functional mainly because thk special needs and interests of 
the local community were not considered. (In other words, tne Batesburg-Leesville School 
District should have been surveyed to determine the amount\or degree of community 
involvement that cQuld be reasonably expected in light of past commuhity interest in ^ucational 
affairs.) .Although a Community Resource Council can be of invalmble assistance to school 
districts implementing career education concepts, this is only true im areas where parents and 
citizens share an active interest and concern for the education received ay their children. 

\ 

During the 1973-74 school year, the Project Director and Guidince Cd^dinator met to 
consider possible changes in the objectives to be implemented Sy the JOareer Eakcation staff As 
a result of this meeting, the 86 Project Objectives listedpn the PERT Chart were^narrowed to a 
more workable set of goals. A summary of the- duties and responsibilities retained by the 
Batesburg'Leesville Career Education staff for the 1973-74 school year is given below. 

STAFF RESPONSIBILITIES DURING THE 1973-74 SCHOOL YEAR 

A. Mr. Leon Temples was hired as District Project Director. His^jip^po^sibilities are: 

1 . Development of Internal Evaluation System 

2. Coordination^ of Community Resource Council* 

3. Guidance Coordination Activities 

4. Development of Career Education Unit Format 

5. Teacher-Staff Relations " 
' 6. Principal-Staff Relations , 

7. Monitoring of Resource and Materials Requests 

B. Mr. Arthur Grant, former Guidance Cooitiinator, is presently the Placement and Publicly 
Coordinator, His activities are: 

* ' 1 . Survey of Audio- Visual Equipment 

2. Development of Internal Evaluation System 

3. Publicity of Career Education Activities / 

4. Student Placement 

. 5. On-the-Job Experience Program 

6. Monitoring of Quarterly Progress^ Reports 

7. Monitoring of Project Visitation 

8. Fqllow-Up Study of Student Placement Prior to 1973 

C. Mrs. Carolus Shealy, former Implementation Aide, has now assumed the role of 
Instructional Resource Assistant. Her responsibilities are: 



1 . Survey of Audio- Visual Equipment 

2. Contribution to Internal Evaluation 
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. 3f Contribution to On-the-Job Experience Program 

4. Scheduling of Field Trips 

5. Staff-T^ach^ Relations 

6. Schediiling^f Community Resource Speakers 

7. Ordering and Requisitioning of Material 

D. Miss Betty Barnes is maintaining her same position as District Project Secretary. Her 
responsibilities are: 

J- 

1. General Correspondence 

2. Receptionist Activities 

3. Monitoring of Budget Sheet 

4. Contribution to Internal Evaluation System 
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SUCCESSFUL ARE\S OF EMPHASIS 



preceding chapters of this document have been written with two primary goals in 
mind: to give a general description of the growth and development of career education in 
Batesburg-Leesville, a{id to provide a guide for other school districts attempting to implement 
career education concepts. In this section, it is the author's intention to identify and discuss the 
lliajor successful activities noted in the research conducted by the Batesburg-Leesville School 
System. 

The following is a list of successful activities implemented by the Career Education Project 
in Batesburg-Leesville: 

A. The Prevocational *'Hands-On" Activities - As w^s mentioned in the $ection dealing with 
"Staff Utilization," the hands-on program provided middle school students with the 
opportunity to experiment with the various tools and worker requirements needed for 
success in careers, such as welding, carpentry, electrical wiring or health service occupations. 
This program can be useful in helping stpdents to plan their educational plan of study 
during the high school years. 

B. The Publicity Program - This activity was extremely helpful in stimulating community 
interest and involvement in the total educational process. Also, the publicity program 
provided a, vital communication link with the general public. 

C. The Internal Evaluation System — This program was a vital tool in the effort to keep all 
career education staff members informed of the overall progress of the career education 
project. Also, it assured continuous communication and planning of future staff'activities, 
maki"c each member aware and knowledgeable of any important developments. ^ - 

D. The On-The-Jpb Experience Program — Perhaps the most successful and well-received of all 
the activities implemented in Batesburg-Leesville. This program gave 12th grade students an 
opportunity to observe and participate in the varipus duties and responsibilities carried out, 

• during a normal work-day, in a career area of their choice. 

E. The Student Placement Service — Helped to locate jobs for members of the 
Batesburg-Leesville. community in addition to helping locate part-time employment for high 
school students. i 

F. In addition to these accomplishments, counselors developed a more active working 
relationship with teachers; more extensive coordination and communication among teachers, 
counselors, and administrators was achieved; and teachers and students became more 
intelligently aware of the social and economic importance of work. 



NOTE: 

The preceding section has attempted to identify the most successful aspect of the Career 
Education Program in Batesburg-Leesville, and to indicate how these activities may best serve 
other school districts. Although no specific instructional strategies were identified in this 
discussion, the author feels that many positive gains were made in the area of student attitudes 
toward school and in their understanding of the social and economic importance of work. 
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PROBLEM AREAS 



One purpose achieved by the Career Education research effort in Batesburg-Leesville was the 
identification of several potential **problem areas" which should be avoided or corrected by 
school districts wishing to implement a comprehensive"^ career education program. The following 
is a list of problems identified by a survey of teacher, staff, and administrative opii%jns of the 
Career Education Project iif Batesburg-Leesville* 



Summary Conclusions: ^ 

1. The lateness in funding the project. This eventually had sequence impacts in acquiring staff 
personnel, achieving sound orientation of the teachers and district administrators, and 
compounding the project initiation with the beginning of thp new school year. 

2. The abilities of staff to properly judge work efforts per activity in the future time frame. 
This is a fault of all such activities and in no way should be considered unique to the state 
or district staffs involved. y r 




3. The lack of understanding on the part of some of the district staff concerning what was 
expected of them. This problem was primarily evident during the mitial project 
implementation period, but it also remained to a lesser degree throughout the project 
evaluation. / 

4. The tendency of some personnel to treat career education concepts as "add on" activities. 

5. Development of scheduling problems with activities such as the 10th grade **mini-course" 
etc., due to late hiring of career education staff. 
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GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 



This document was written witlOhe intention of providing a comprehensive guide for 
implementing career education concepdfcn a local, state, and national basis. As the pilot career 
education program in the - state of South Carolina, the Career Education Project in 
Batesburg-Leesville has been a testing ground whereby many different instructional strategies and 
techniques have been attempted and evaluated. 

In addition, the Batesburg-Leesville Career Education Program has provided local school 
administrators with an overall picture of the various strategies used to manage a career 
development program and has attempted to outline the roles played by administrators such as 
the superintendent of schools, principals, and career development coordinators-DfThe following 
recommendations are made on the basis of data received from the Jesting, student interviews and 
teacher evaluations: 

1. Before altempting to implement a career development program, teachers and 
administrators' should agree that there is a need for implementing career education 

* concepts into the curriculum. 

2. Goals and objectives should be tailored to meet the needs of the existing community 
and school system. 

3. A well-planned summer workshop of at least two weeks should be held with the 
primary focus upon development of leaning experiences by teachers. Efforts should be 
made to include ^11 teachers in the workshops. 

4. Administrators should be well informed as to the nature of their role in the career 
education program. 

5. Committees should be established to coordinate learning activities among the grade 
levels and Subject areas. 

6. Inservice trainirtg should be carefully planned and continuous. 

7. Teachers should be encouraged to visit schools in oth^^istricts, industries, and service 
organizati6ns to broaden their knowledge qf community resources. 

8. To prevent complications, visitors should verify in writing or verbally the exact date, 
time, and specific activities they wish to observe during project visitation. 

9. Dates for implementation of activities should be planned before the school galendar is 
completed.. 

10. General school administrators and other officials should demonstrate a high degree of 
interest in the career development program to boost the morale of teachers and to 
emphasize the significance Of their efforts. ^ 



The following recommendations were presented by IBEX, Incorporated, the independent 
third-party evaluators, in their Annual Evaluation Report, 1973-74, Research and Development 
Project in Career Education, Lexington School District Three^ 
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Recommendations 



"This is the final period of the Batesburg/Loesvillc ''Research and Development Project in 
Career Education." Any residual effects of this project on the entire school district will ,bc 
greater if planned, than if left to chance. It rs our professional recommendation that the 
following occur: * 

A career education specialist be placed on the central office statY as a curriculum 
• consultant. 

^piat this- person be given responsibilities similar to any other discipline specialist to 
upgrade career education on a continual basis. 

That career education continue to be viewed as a fused part of the total curriculum, 
and each teacher assume responsibility for keeping herself/himself and her/his students 
current in occupational awareness/* 
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ATTACHMI NT A 



The ^HtbaHee J^aUb 



VOLIJMK I ~ NO I 



7IRKLAN0'S 
AORNER 

by 

Hrnji KirkUnd 
Project Dirrclor 
Tarrrr Kducalion 



As Ih*' Career Education 

Project Director for LiCxington 

County School bi.strict Number 

3, I would like to tAke this Dme 

and spore not only to thank all 

peopU| involved in the Project 
for- the effort put forth *in an 
attempt to achieve success, but 
also to commend you on the 
tremendous strides in progress 
you have amde in implementing. 
"Career Education" into the 
existing curriculum. 

* NaturfiUy, we have suffered 
growing pains but this is not 
uncommon. These pa^ns were 
expected and from our experi- 
ence with other projects in this 
state we feel that we have 
matured to a point in Batesburg- 
Leesville that took other 
prAject^ a great deal longer to 
reach. This is a feather in your 
cap! ,As you heard from the 
beginning, you. the teacher, are 
the focal point in our educational 
system and it takes, professio- 
nals like you to make any 
\ innovative program work. 

Evidence of your success is 
expressed in a letter received 
from one of our recent visitors. 
The letter read, "We are very 
grateful to you for giving us such 
a broad look at the Career 
Education activities in the 
various schools in your district. 
Your effort on our behalf has 
helped us see both the potentials 
and the possible pitfalls of 
Career Education. It speaks 
well for what you have 
accomplished in such a shdFt 

(Continued on Page Two) 



BATESbURG LEESVIIXK' SCH(K)L SYSTEM 



•niK PANCAKK 5'* RESTAURANT 
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Students Learn by Doing 




Middle School Students 
Visit State Hospital 



by 

Arthur K. Grant 

Upon entering th<> main gates 
you are immediately aware of a 
difference. In this world there is 
no war. no violent screams of 
sirens, nor is there outward 
evidence of hate and distrust. 

Instead of war, there is the 
peace and serenity of men 
talking in the park. Instead of 
sirens (transporting innocent 
victims of the greed created by 
society), there is the melodious 
harmony of the chapel bells. 
Instead of the cancerous hate 
and distrust which threatens our 
sanity and sense of value, there 
is love and compassion. 

To some, the world behind 
these gates seems strange-in- 
habited by "strange" people 
with super strange ideas. To 
these unfortunate creatures 



(who close their eyes to the 
beauty and truth behind the 
large, rustic gates) this is the 
world of **crazy people," of 
raving madmen with blood 
thirsty eyes 

But to the seventh grade 
students o^ B-L Middle School, 
the State Hospital is not a world 
of "madmen'' and crazy people. 
On the contrary, the world these 
students saw was a world of 
unlimited potential. 

The purpose of the visit, 
(planned and coordinated by the 
seventh grade teachers of B-L 
Middle.) was to observe various 
careers in the health services 
field. During their stay, t| 
students and teachers wc 
treated to a full tour of hospital 
grounds and therapeutic work- 

(Continued on Page Three) 



by 

Virginia Sprinkle 
Kralurr Writer 
Twin CUy News 



"The Pancake 5" Kestaurant 
was swarming with appetizing 
aromas Tuesday when over 2()() 
fifth grade studlMits at the 
Middle School were serve^lj 
delicious pancakes during 
a special Career Kducntion 
Project. 

Teachers, Mrs Uosemary 
Stokes and Mrs. Dorothy Stone, 
and teacher's aide, Mrs .Sara 
Killian, were overwhetmed'with 
the interest shown from students 
who performed their duties as 
' host, hostess, waitresses, cash- 
iers and cooks. 

Two classes prepared pan- 
cakes for all other' five fifth 
grade classes following a study 
of the restaurant business. 
Students also decorated lunch 
tables in a special room 
reserved for this project, using 
turkeys and autumn accents in 
keeping with the holiday motif. 

Colorful menus, also prepar'^ri 
by the students listed unusuai 
prices of pancakes, 6c; marga- 
rine, 2c; syrup, 3c; milk, 4c. 
Each student was supplied with 
imitation money to pay for their 
meals as student cashiers 
operated toy machine^ 

In their classrooms the 
students will compare their 
business with a real restaurant 
business following a lecture soon 
by Mrs. Sara Shealy, manager 
of Shealy's Bar-B-Q in Leesviile. 
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Who Needs Guidance? 



by 

Arthur P. Grant 

HccauM of ftlgniflcruit techno- 
logical advancements during 
the past decade, rapid changes 
have been made wUhIn the 
social structure oC our society. 
Although technology has pro- 
vided better Jobs, Improved 
environmental conditions, and 
financial security for many 
citizens in tl)e procrM it has als« 
ushered In "the age od speciali- 
zation" (along with numerous 
other problems). 

For the schools, this new 
emphasia upon specialized 
trailing has created the need for 
drastic reorganization of school 
curricula. For the students, the 
intense competition for recogni- 
tion, and the pressing demand 
fdt highly trained personnel has 
created yet another need— the 
need for guidance. 

Enuring recent years, there has 
been much controversy over the 
true role of vguidance" in our 
public schools (and even more 
confusion over the specific 
obligations of counselors). What 



is guidance? Which students 
need guidance moat? Thes and 
other questions continue to 
puzzle educators throughout the 
school community. 

^ However, the a nawert to these 
questJons are quite simple If we 
really think about it. Though 
there are many "definitions'* of 
guidance, they all center around 
one major theme ; that of 
helping each studant (through 
his own effort), to achieve 
maxjum adjustment to his honw 
and community. 

In achieving this goal, 
students. teachers and counse* 
lors must all realize that 
guidance is for everyone. All 
Students, (college bound or not) 
have need of guidance services 
at one time or another. 
Therefore, the primary obliga- 
tion of counselors is to help each 
individual devclope to his fullest 
potential. 

■J 

How can this be done? No, it is 
not easy but with total 
involvement^ from parents, 
teachers, adtiimistrators, and 
students, the- jn(> can and will be 
done. 



Carders in Government SeniceB 

B-t Middle School and Utopia stndenu learned of careers in 
government services on a field trip to Fort Jsckson. The t«4|^ was 
part of the career education program li\^e local schools. 





Mrs. Julius Oarber Ulked 
on the Importance of appear- 
ance In making s good 
Impression on prospective 
employees. 

KlRKtj\ND*8 KORNER 
(Continued from Page One) 

time, that as a raault of our visit 
we are even more enthusiastic 
about using Career Ed. as a 
basic framework for the 
curriculum changes which must 
be made here. 

You didn't boast about the 
very positive attKudes so many 
of the elementary teachers 
showed in relation to Career Ed. 
activities. Perhaps you should 
have. They could have viewed it 
as a nuisance, a passing fad>or 
an unwarranted interruption of 
conventional instructional 
methods. That so many did not 
niay be *^our fa>ilt**. Right on! 

Keep up the good work! 



HELP NEEDED? 
We have boys %nd girls 
who are interested in any 
'kind of work available. For 
informa tion, please 
contact Mr. Arthur Grant. 
Phone; 532-5994 between 
the hours of 8a.m. toSp.m. 
at the Career Education 
Office. 



The 
Impression 
Bag 

by 

Arthur f. Grant 

Have you ever applied for* : 
job (either part-tlme or full ) PI 
gotten the old "don't call me. Til 
call you" routine? S 

For those of ua wh|Ahave, tMl 
was in'obably one of the 
frustrating experlmces of 
lives-^n event which will i 
be forntten. 0 

Ho>^er, for moat^ u«. wr 
first Job Inlifvlcw was alao an 
education-~a crash lesson on the 
importance of making an 
impression, or presenting our 
best Image, Unfortunately, It is 
also a lesson that many of ua 
never learn. 

In hopes of exposing students ^ 
to the types of habits which ofttHfi^^ 
prevent many qualified appli- 
cants from securing the job of 
their choice, Mrs. Cora Lester's 
home economics class Invited 
Mrs. Bessie Garber of Garber's 
Department Store to speak to 
their class' about her experi- 
ences as An employer. During 
her presentation, Mrs. Garber 
used students to illustrate dress 
patterns which often turn 
employer's off. 

According to Mrs. Garber, 
"people often wear clothes 
which are stylish and fit 
properly, but simply are not 
right fdr the occasion". Or to the 
other extreme, some applicants 
totally ignore good grooming 
habits such as body hygiene, 
good posture, and clothes that fit 
the individual (and not the 
vogue). 

Throughout the discussion. 
Mrs. Garber emphasized the 
importance of projecting a 
pleasing personality and selling 
ygurself as an individual. 'The 
key is to preseqt • your best 
qualities, with this in mind 
everything comes naturally." 



CONTRIBUTING PERSONNEL: 

Virginia Sprinkle (Feature Writer of 'Twin Oty News"). 
Walter Putnam (Columbia Record Staff Wiiter) 
Benji Kirkland (Project Dinjpctor o( Car^eKducation) 
Betty Barnes (Project Secretary) ^ 
Art Grant (Guidance Coordinator of Career Education) 
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Education T And Eniphasizes Need 
For Specialized Training 




Stu4ents at Batesburg* 
Leesville High School study 
industrial sewing. 




The Lexington County 
' Circulating Library provided 
an educational trip for Bates- 
burg Elementary students. 



MIDDLE SCHOOL STUDENTS 
VISIT STATE HOSPITAL 
(Continued from Page One) 

shops by tour coordinators, Mrs. 
Whalm and Mr. Grey Lewis.^ ' 

After receiving a brief history 
of how State Hospital came into 
existence, the students were 
ushered to the library where 
Mrs. Neeta Shal described her 
job and how she uses **biblio* 
therapy'* to help needy patients. 
From here, the students toured 
the hospital sewing room and 
vocationa 1 rehabili tation 
centers. 

In these wards, trained 
supervisors instruct patients in 
the basics of sewing, painting, 
cooking, and other industrial 
arts. ^According to Mr. Lewis, 
the sewing room and rehabiU- 
tation centers give the patients^ 
chance to earn the spendil 
money with which they pi 
chase cigarettes, candy, and 
qther personal items. 



by 

Walter Putnam 
Record SUff Writer 

By 1980, according to the U. S. 
Department of Labor, only 10 
percent of all jobs will require a 
college education, 10 per cent 
will be unslulled, and 80 per cent 
will require some advanced 
training of one to two years 
beyond high school. 

To cope with this trend toward 
jobs requiring special skills, but 
' not necessarily a jiberal 
academic education, many 
educators'are advancing the 
concept of "career education." 

Although the term is new, the 
concept has been around for a 
very ''^otijg^tpme^ Recently 
"career •'MWcation" has been 
widely thought of as being 
simply "vocational," ediication. 

But advocates are quick to 
point out that both vocational 
and academic training is 
' -involved in the area newly 
termed *'caree^ education." 

They say there is really 
nothing new about it accept that 
it is an organized approach, 
kindergarten through 12th 
grade, to create an awareness in 
the pupil of the multitude of 
career opportunities available 
in today's society. Furthermore, 
the pupil would be guided to 
make his own career choice, and 
would be prepared to meet, as 
fully as possible, the demands of 
that choice. 

"Career Education" is really 
just sound education, says Judy 
Harlan, of the S.. C. Department 
of Education. " ' 

This year she organized a 
Career Education project in 
Lexington County School Di;^ 
trict Three (BatesbUrg-Lees- 
'^ille). The program there may 
be .used as a model for 
implementation throughout the 
state. , 

"In the early stages the 
program focuses on general 
awareness," Mrs. Harland said. 
"This £^wareness phase empha- 
sizes the economic, social and. 
personal significance of work, 
'iihe dignity of work well done, 
the vast range of jobs available 
in our working world, the 



economic and social inter- 
dq>endence of all jobs, and the 
basic similarties and differ- 
ences among different jobs." 

From about grade sbc through 
nine there is an axploration 
phase into various occupational 
groupings, or, "clusters," in 
which the -student gets a closer 
look at some of the various fields 
of study. < 

During the high school years 
he begins t|Mi|f>ecialize in one, or 
possibly sJR»ral, clusters and 
may even experience on-the-job 
training for a certain career, 
whether it is vocational or 
Academic. 

For example: Eleanor, after 
initial instruction in the value of 
work to the individual and 
society, developes a precocious 
writing ability and by the sixth 
' grade is editor of a class 
newspaper. % 

Her teachers recognize the 
talent and help her develope it 
during the exploration phase of 
middle school. They do not 
exclude learning in other 
clusters of vocations, but find 
she is particulary interested in 
the communication field, and 
mainly in the mass media. 

By high school, if she hasn't 
found a more urgent calling, she 
may have decided to become a 
journalist, and her teachers and 
guidance counseloi^ can direct 
her through courses designed to 
prepare her for her life's work. 
Sh^ could perhaps work with a 
local newspaper or broadcast 
station for school credit. . 

■ ■! 



After graduation from high 
school, she may be fully 
prepared to get a fulfilling job 
and continue her education on 
her own. ' \ ' 

Or •e^ may d^ide to take 
more advanced training Mother 
than what she would find 
on-the-job) in {^vocational or 
trade schoof. She could even go^ ' 
to college, and possibly advance 
to a graduate-study level, while 
exploring the many pot^ibilities 
found in her chosen field. And it 
would bte a field which she 
desired mk a long time, and one 
for which she had been fully 
prepared. 

Many possibilities exist for 
each child. Advocates of Career 
Education believe in stimulating 
children to learn in a "work- 
oriented atmosphere" so they 
will be better prepared for life. 

"It's now a push to lock kids 
into something,'^ Mrs. Harland 
said, "It's just the opposite." 

Each teacher, in all grades, 
would sort of "feel her way in 
relating careers to a child," she 
said. 

"I would like to see people get 
a feel for what Career Education 
could be," Mrs. Harlan added. 

She said the concept could 
serve as a "focal point for all 
education" by making the 
studeiits aware of the wide 
varieties of work and of its 
importance-by teaching rele- 
vant material to the individual .^^ 
and preparing him for life. 

"That's what education is all 
about,'* Mrs. Harlan said. 




Sii<ecial education classes get en-the-farm experience. 
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Local 
Students 
On TV 

by 

Arthur F. Grant 
Career Education 
Guidance Coordinator 

"Guess what Mom, I'm going 
to be on television!" If the 
preceding quote sounds like a 
line from one of the paperback 
novels you have been reading, 
don't let it scare you. No, I 
have not ventured off into the 
fiction field yet. This is just my 
way of describing the reactions 
of a young 11 -year-old student to 
the experience of appearing for 
the first time. 

What's all the excitement 
about? For those of you who 
su re up at 7:30 last Saturday 
morning (with your stations 
tuned to WNOK, channel 19), hte 
cause was quite evident. 
Batesburg-Leesville was on the 
tube. 

Featured on the program, 
''Pathways to the Future/' were 
students and teachers from 
three of the five schools in the 
district. The purpose of this 
presentation was to expose 
residents of South Carolina to 
the new and innovative activi- 
ties currently emphasizeii by the 
faculty and staff of Batesburg- 
Leesville. 

From Lecsville Elementary, 
second grade teachers Mrs, 
Rosemary Sanders. Mrs. 
Lucretia Wise, and Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth Miller talked about 
their unit dealing- with home 
construction. During their pre- 
sentation, each described how 
they applied basic principals of 
math, English, and science to 
the construction trade. 

Representing the Batesburg 
Middle School was Mrs. Rose- 
mary Stokes, who brought along 
four of her fifth grade students 
to describe their funit dealing 
with the food service Careers. 
Anyone who, has doubts about 
the effectiveness" o?Stareer 
education should have heard . 
fhese kids do their thing. ^ 

The High School was also well 
4 represented. Featured oh the 
program were: Kirk Summers, 
a student in one of the eleventh 




The Choice Is Yours 



by 

Arthur F. Grant 

Remember your high school 
days? Remember the prom, the 




point" in education-that period 
in life when we are forced to 
decide which road to take. For 
some, the road to '^success*' was 
straight, and began with their 
first day of work 'following 
graduation. For others, it was 
necessary to detour~to delay 
their quest of success for that 

_ extra year, or four years 
preparation for their careier^of 
their choice. 

In an attempt to ease the 
bucden of decision making, the 

^faculty and students of B-L High 
School have begun' a series of 
classes, field-trips, and other 



big homecoming game, and that 
proud feeling of finafty receiving 
that magic piece of paper your 
diploma? 

Yes, all of us have our own 
special memories about our high 
school days. Yet most of us also 
remember that our toughest 
task as high school students was 
not passing ma th, or history , but 
learning when and how to mak< 
decisions. 

Traditionally, the high school 
has symbolized the "turning 
_i . . 




grade brick masonry classes: 
Miss Mary Ruth Taylor, an 
instructor of advanced math: 
and Mrs. Ann Jones, from the 
English department. Summers 
described How brick masonry 
has added a new sense of 
security and direction to his life, 
while Mrs. Jones and Miss 
Taylor talked about how they 
coordinated English and math 
with the exploration of career 
opportunities. 



VISIT 
FIRK 
STATION 



Also appearing on the show 

were: Mrs. Judy Harlan, 

research coordinator, from the 

Office of Vocational Education; 
Career Education Project Di- 
rector, Benji Kirkland, and 
Guidance Coordinator, Arthur 
Grant. In case you missed it 
Saturday, the show is scheduled 
to be taped for later viewing 
within the next few weeks, so 
keep your eyes open. 



Fourth grade stu> 
dents of .Bites* 
burg Elementary 
visited Bates- 
burg's firestation 
and city halL 




exploratory activities, geared 
toward career investigation and 
preparation. However, as many 
of the students have learned, 
deciding upon a career is not 
"easy. 

Last week, Mrs. Shirley 
Smith's, 9th and lOth grade 
General Science classes toured 
Plastic Wovfen, a branch of 
Wellington Synthetic Fibers, to 
explore the job opportunities 
there.. While at the plant, 
assistant plant manager, Jerry 
Johnson, explained the various 
activities involved in converting 
oil extracts into the plastic, lawn 
c^lrs we enjoy each summer. 

Later that day, I observed Mr. 
"Robbie Mims"* 'Masonry class 
where his Uth and 12th grade 
students are learning the basic 
fundamentals of brick laying. In 
this class, students leam the 
proper techniques of using the 
square, rule, level, and other 
tools of the trade. According to 
Mr. Mims, the students are 
advancing at an accelerated 
pace (which is good news to 
those of us who are building a 
new home). 

Career opportnities for women 
are big too, according to Miss 
Willie Mae Trotter. In Miss 
Trotter's Consumer Homemak- 
ing class, students learn about 
the buying practices and 
economic considerations of 
homemaking. 

In Mrs. Cora Lester's Home 
Economics class, students learn 
the basics of clothing construc- 
tion, designing, and repair. As 
anyone knows, these are careers 
which are always in demand. 

Near the end of the week, I 
was treated to a series of unique 
career educati6r\,"happenings." 
However, one of the most 
creative was Mrs. Annie Jones' 
use of poetry to spotlight career « 
opportunities. 

In this session, Mrs. Jones 
usedUhe poem "Eldorado", by 
Ecfgai* Alien Poe, to emphasize 
' th^l^portance of setting a goal 
in life and sticking to it. Because 
-t^ldorado (-a fictions^, city) 
/symbolize the stttaionttnt of 
one's /life-time gpaU was . . ; 
indeed a^ creative {ipproach to 
career education. ; 
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7IRKLAND'S 
CORNER 

by ^ 
Benji Kirkland 
Project Director 
Career Education 



Lexington County School 
District Three has come a long 
waythis year in accomplishing 
goals objectives for the Career 
Education Project, which is now 
approaching the end of its infant 
stages in this district. However, 
we feel that there is still much 




BENJI KIRKLAND 

room for improvement and 
teachers and other staff per- 
sonnel are in the process of 
evaluating this year's work (and 
making plans for future Career 
Eklucation activities). 

On Tuesday, May 15th, all 
faculty in the Batesburg-Lees- 
ville School System participated 
in a special planning session to 
suggest changes in basic project 
organizations for ways of 
developing a general project 
plan for the 1973*74 school year. 

Seventh and eighth grade 
teachers at the B*L Middle 
School are also participating in 
special planning sessions to 
develop a "hands-on" program 
to be implemented next year. 
This tyjjit program is designed to 
give students £(h opportunity to 
explore, in depth, job clusters 
through experiences closely 
related to actual job skills. 

At B-L High School, the 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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Batesburg Primary Students 
Visit Columbia Airport 




Arthur Grant talks (o class. 



In Defense of Guidance 



By Arthur F. Grant 

One of the most prevalent 
criticisms of group guidance 
sessions is that they often 
disrupt the normal class 
schedule, or that students are - 
forced to mi^ too much time 
from studies. t)ther individuals 
have dismissed group guid' 
ance as **a complete waste of 
energy," since students aren't 
really interested anyway. 

Unfortunately, most critics 
of group sessions fail to 
consider the chief justification 
for meeting with pupils as a 
unit: to assist counselors in 
^meeting the needs of all 
students. After all, is there any 
other way that two counselors 
can effectively service a 



studeni' body of over seven 
hundred? Is it reasonably 
possible to expect the coun- 
selors to see each s tuden t 
"individually?" 

Realistically speaking, no 
guidance program can succeed 
without public and administra- 
tive support. As Frank W. 
Miller points out in his book 
(Guidance Principles and 
Services): "guidance must be 
a cooperative enterprise 
involving pupil, parent, teach- 
er, administrator, and 
counselor." 

Without your«> support some 
student will be deprived of the 
right to grow. Help» the 
guidance department help you 
— the future you save may be 
your own. * 

4 



What factors motivate kids t^ 
learn? How can I get my 
students involved in classroom 
activities? 

If you are a dedicated first 
grade teacher, these questions 
can be especially frustrating 
and enigmatic. However, most 
educators agree that one of the 
major stumbling blocks in 
learning is "lack^f interest." 

One activity which seems to 
attract the interest of almost all 
students is field trips. In this 
respect, Hrst graders are no 
exceptiofi^to the rule. Don't take 
my word for it though— just ask 
the first grade pupils of 
Batesburg Primary if you need 
further proof. 

Last week these boys and girls 
(accompanied by their teachers 
Mrs. Price, Mi^. Rose, Miss 
Ridgell and Mrs. Miller) were 
entertained by a tour of the 
Columbia Airport. The purpose 
of the tour was to expose . the 
youngsters to what goes on at an 
airport~the jobs involved, and 
number of people needed. 

Conducting the expedition was 
Mr. Billy Fields, of the public 
relations department. Mr. 
Fields explained to the group the 
duties of the pilots and co-pilots, 
^the security police, ticket 
agents, baggage operators as 
well as numerous other 
occupations. 

Midway through the tour, the 
students were carried through 
the weather bureau, where they 
observed several weather detec- 
tion devices and the airport 
control tower (where pilots are 
given flight directions). Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Price, "the children 

(Continued on Page Four) 
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TheC 
and Pul 

One of the most vital elemen 
of any growin^ommunily is 
functional pubOTnealth servic 
It is an accepted fact that all < 
us at one time or another ha> 
had, or will have a need for tl 
services of our public heali 
system^^f it really isn 
surprisin^that it is also a soun 
of employment for many^of u 

During the month of Fel 
ruary, the third grade class < 
Leesville Elementary conducte 
a series of activities designed t 
explore the numerous caree 
opportunities involved wit 
public health. As the pupils soo 
discovered, the range of jobs i 
massive. 

In organizing this trip, th 
third grade teachers (Mrs 
Mabel Gantt, Mrs, Henreitt 
Coleman, and Mrs. Anni 
Morgan) spent countless hour 
of planning and preparation 
Yet, judging from their com 
ments about the services the; 
observed, it was all worth-while 
First the group jqumeyed U 
Lexington where >Mr, Georgi 
Rentz took them on a tour of th< 
Lexington County Hospital 
While there the student: 
observed the X-Ray Lab 
kitchen, nursery, and physica 
therapy room. Also they saW the 
duties performed at each oi 
(hese stations. 

Some of the careers observed 
were: physical therapists, lab 
technicians, nurses, cooks, 
dietitians, orderlies, and 
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Work Songs Highlight 
Musical Program 



Certainly one of the most 
important aspects of any 
elementary school curriculum is 
its musical program. In addition 
to introducing youngsters to one 
of the fastest growing career 
areas in existence toda^, the 
elementary music classes also 
provide an opportunity for 
teachers to channel the ncd^ouSj 
energy of- their student^^^ 
more useful and cril^, 
endeavors. T?*^ 

Still, perh«|« one of the 




HELP NEEDED? 
We have boys and girls 
who are interested in any 
kind of work available. For 
information, please 
contact Mr. Arthur Grant. 
Phone: 532-5994 between 
the hours ofSa.m. to3p.m. 
at the Career Education 
Office. 



greatest benefits of music is the 
Joy it brings to others. Almost 
everyone; young or old, likes to 
hear good music-especially 
when the featured entertainers 
happen to be your own sons and 
daughters, or children of vour 
next door neighbors. 

On Friday, March 23, 7:30 
p.m., you had an opportunity to 
share this experience as the first 
and second grades of Batesburg 
Primary School presented their 
annual music program. This 
year, because of the tremendous 
impact that career education 
has had in the district, the 
Batesburg faculty (with skillful 
assistance froni Mrs. Frank 
Thomasson) had chosen the 
theme: 'The Worid of Work." 

In planning the presentation, 
Mrs. Thomasson met with a 
committee of teachers from 
Batesburg to rephrase and 
rewrite many traditional, songs 
so that they could be made to 
relate to the general theme. 
According to Mrs . Helen 
Frazier, head ' teacher at 
Batesburg Primary, "the songs 
were rewritten to depict the 
various careers the primary 
students have studied during the 
current school year." 

Some of the featured songs on 
the program )yere: **The 
School Nurse" and "A Friend in 
Need," by the first graders, and 
"The Carpenter" and "Do You 
Know", by grade two. All you 
had to do to enjoy good music 
was come out and watch. 

Also in following weeks, 
similar presentations were held 
at Utopia, Leesville Elemen- 
tary, Batesburg - Leesville Mid- 
dle School as these institutions 
presented their annual music 
j^ows. The dates for these were : 
Utopia Elementary, April 10; 
Batesburg Middle School, April 
6; Leesville Elementary, 
March 30. 



CONTRIBUTING PERSONNEL: 

Judy Harlan (Career Education Coordinatoiy^ 

Benji Kirkland (Project Director of Career Education) 

Betty Barnes (Project Secretary) 

Art Grant (Guidance Coordinator of Career Education) 

Carolus Sheal^r (Instructional Assistant) 
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We Can 
Learn^ Too 

Recently, during one of my 
frequent visits into the Bates- 
burg-Leesville community, I 
was asked a very thought 
provoicing question. ''What can 
a first grader or second grader 
learn about careers? Isn't the 
average elementary school 
pupil too young and too 
immature to decide what job 
he's interested in?'* 

Before one even attempts to 
answer these questions, it is 
important to consider the role of 
the primary and elementary 
teacher. The elementary level 
includes grades one through 
eight, and it is during these 
years (the formative years) that 
children develop the concepts 
and values that will follow them 
throughout life. Therefore, the 
role of the people who teach your 
children during these early 
. years is increasingly important. 
At the primary level, the role 
of the "school monri'* is to help 
pupils grow (physically., intel- 
lectually . and emotionally ) , Yet . 
before this growth can be 
achieved, an awareness phase 
must take place, 

True, it isn't likely that an 
eight year old child will acquire 
maturity and skill needed %) 
chose his. lifetime vocation. 
However, he can learn about the 
wide range of opportunities 
available in the world of work. 
For instance, the second 



Middle School Students 
Visit Local Industries 



One of the major factors 
contributing to the tremendous 



rise in econon 
prosperity du 



^,and social 
the past 




B-L Middle School students visited Imperial Casket Company. 




grade students at Batesburg- 
Primary School have spent the 
last two weeks learning about 
careers in their local, com- 
munity. One of these activities 
was a study of the supermarket 
business. 

To help the youngsters 
understand how a supermarket 
is operated, the teachers at 
Batesburg helped their pupils 
constructmnodel grocery stores. 
Next, they plan to visit a local 
store to learn how meat is sliced 
and packaged for sale, how 
managers keep food in stock* 



At left: Leesville fourth 
grade students, who have been 
studying food service careers, 
visit Shcaly's Barbecue. 

Right: Bell Telephone Co. in 
Columbia o|>ened their doors 
to LecKvlIle Klementary stu> 
dents studying careers in 
communication. 



Left: n<I. High School 
students learn about the 
computer at WBI.R radio 
station. 

Right: Fifth graders from 
the Middle School learn how 
printing works at Lewis 
Printing Service. Batesburg. 



and^ many other job skills 
needed to run a successful 
biminess. 

At the Middle School, the fifth 
grade students visited the 
Batesburg and Leesville Post 
Offices. Lewis Prihting Shop. 
WBLR Radio Station, and 
WABCO. The purpose of these 
trips was to explore career 
opportunities in the field of 
communications. 

So you see. there is something 
for everyone to learn. Just check 
our career education and see for 
yourself. 
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decade has been the rapid 
growth of the manufacturing 
industry. Particularly in the 
south, living conditioflP'of the 
average cjtizen have .exper- 
ienced drastic improvement 
over circumstances in previous 
years. 

With the southward migration 
of industry increasing every 
day. more and more jobs are 
"being made available. To learn 
more about the mechanics of the 
nfanufacturing business, the 
eighth grade students ^f 
Batesburg Middle School visite^ 
two of this area's most lucrativj^ 
piantsrJ. B. Martin IndustriA 
and Imperial Casket Company .1 

At J. B. 'Martin's, .which 
specializes in the manufacturing 
pf velvet, the pupils saw a wide 
range of jobs (spanding from 
secretarial work in the reception 
office, to the technical services 
performed by th^ weavers). 
While there, the students also 
observed how velvet products 
are dyed and packed for 
distribution throughout the 
nation. 

The second stop on the trip 
was the Imperial Casket 
Company. Upon entering the 
showroom, the visitors were 
shown 15 of the 99 different 
styles currently produced at 
Imperial. To their surprize, it 
was learned that the plant 
suppinl caskets for different 
states, (including Puerto Rico). 

Next, they viewed the office 
area, where two IBM computers 
and operators mapped out 
shipping schedules and service 
charges for delivery. From 
here, the students were taken to 
the factory room where they 
saw the construction process 
required for the framework of 
each casket, ' 

. After leaving the factory 
room, they were taken to the 
sewing room where 14 women 
were busy weaving the soft 
material which forms the lining 
of the casket. When this process 
is completed, the caskets are 
now ready to be painted and 
dried. 
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KlRI0iAN0'S KORNER.^ 
(Contiimed fjrom Page *pne>^ 

Guidance ^Qi^rtment and th 
Cara^r Education Guidaiic 
CoQT^ApaLpx a re busy a t tern p.t Wg 

'*'^9»9^''6r, schools of hjf Aer n seeifis impossible that only 
iffi^Uon or m.full time jojw. V^ne yW'has>)ne Ity.We I 
students will be follow^. ^^^^ to E^tfeSWg- 

•up^over a peribd of ^ears .to. Lees'villfe. At that time, I'nlncjfc 
^etermiiie'^e ^rtua4%levartcy sui«1 really believed (hat So 
'^Lcourses they tte!^jfl^d^ to n^^X pQ^jji accomplished' in, 
theirchosen vociTtion^mtereSts. ^ ^yearv But District Three has- 
. In June of .4973. ^after the iftdgccj^mafc uhbdievable pro- 
Career Education Pro|ram,h34= gres^r^d^ard a comprehensive 
•operated for one^year, ,projec( Qare^K'Education program:, 
rtorcnnnpi rtP:,rhpr« rnnn«.Jfc^ VThls 'year has Seen a 

•^bntinoed national emphasis on 
Career EducatioiK (Of the many 
current federan>c:^nded educa- 
tional projects, Carver Eduation 
is one of the few nicely to be 
refunded.) South Carolina 
schools and coinmunities have 
become increasingly interested 
- in Career Education. The state 
educational agency is becoming 



JOn(^\Yedr in Career Ed 

'Biii artjrlf'*^ Mrs. Ua^n, the sUte4e%'el coordinator, Wfts^i^^poose to Mr. Grant's request 
. f^oT AXi inrbrmat' nummary of her overall reactions to the Career Education project. 



personnel f teachers, coi 
; and ' administration ) will 
niarize their experiences, Acti- 
vities, and conclusions for 
incorporation in a "Career 
Education Implementation 
gujde" As a supplement to this 
guide, the S C. Educational 
Television network will have 
developed a synchronized slide- . 
sound documentation of the 
Career Education Project. This 
audio-visual product will be 
converted to a video-tape 
master which will provide an 
additional means for state and 
national dissemination. 

STUDENTS VISIT AIRPORT 
(Continued froin Page One) 

really enjoyed seeing how the 
landing gears of a plane 
operate.** 

After touring the airport, the 
Batesburg students were treated 
to a bus ride through State 
Farmer's Market, Columbia 
' Coliseum, and the State House 
grounds. Were the kids inte- 
rested? You bet they were. 




Benji Kirkland 
Mrs. Harlan. 



and 



more involved in and committed 
to this educational approach. 
And your district has been a 
leader in this major educational 
inovation. 
I personally feel you have 



iVeu7s Media Studied 



What's in thf^News? 



Despite the large audiences 
attracted by radio and televi- 
sion, never before has the 
importance of jounmlism been 

more evident than it is today. 
Although a constant target of 
controversy, the newspaper 
industry has served a dual 
function: that of keeping our 




natioiNinfbrmed of local and 
inter national events, and 
serving /as an instrument of 
changei 

How*ver, for every printed 
page /carried in our daily 
new^per, many hours of hard 
work and preparation must take 
place. Whether it is a small once 
a week publication, or a huge 
daily issue serving several 
million, the newspaper industry 
is a business that requires the 
time and talents of manjf^skj^l 



made more progress in one year 
than many projects make in two 
or three years and that /our 
progress will encourage state- 
wide progress in Career 
Education. But I also realize 
that South Carolina will be 
looking to you for continued 
leadership. 

A district that has accom- 
plished so much in a first year of 
operation will be viewed as 
capable of accomplishing even 
more in a second year. I know 
such expectations are both' 
gratifying and frustrating. How 
nice it would be to rest on this 
year's successes instead of 
hassling 'With revisions, im- 
provements, and expansions. 

During this spring, your 
district will be asked to 
critically examine the model 
project you have been operating, 
to identify and retain that which 
is strong, and to revi% that 
which could be stronger. Next 
year your district will continue 
and expand this model Career 
Education program; at the 
same time other districts will 
adapt your program to their 
students. 

Presently, we anticipate Spar- 
tanburg District 5, the Duncan 
area, being the site of a second 
Research and Development 
project while Batesburg-Lees- 
ville continues and expands its 
project efforts. In addition, 
several districts have applied 
for federal exemplary monies to 



personnel . In hopes of ex^6r^A^^^^^^^^ operate a three year 



Students visit Twin-aty News 



the training and speciffl:^^ 
tudes heeded to get a newsj^^r 
to the sales stand, the teachers 
and students of Batesburg 
Elementary's fourth grade 
traveled to Bruner Publishing 
Company, Inc. in Lexington. 

Before going to Bruner's, Mrs. 
Virginia Sprinkle (of the Twin 
City News) had visited Bates- 
burg Elementary to discuss the 
many hours of preparation 
involved before a paper is 
actually sent to press. As we 
noted later, the trip to Bruner's 
had much more meaning after 
Mrs. Sprinkle's talk- 



Career Education program. The 
Department of Education is 
working to insure close coordi- 
nation among these federally- 
funded projects as well as to 
assist other districts in initiating 
their own efforts. 

Such growth and expansion in 
Career Education in this state is 
encouraging to me, and I'm sure 
it must be to you too. But there is 
still much to be tried and 
learned, and South Carolina will 
be looking to you in District 
Three to continue in a 
leadership role in Career 
Education. 
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